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From the London Morning Post. 


AN UNFORTUNATE OMISSION AT THE INTERNATIONAL REGATTA 





Crisis 
By HOMER C. HOUSE 
(Dr. House, musician, Associate Editor of Better Verse, has been head of the Department of 
English Language in Literature at the University of Maryland since 1920. His poems have 


appeared in Poetry World, Driftwind, The Forum, Better Verse, and other publications. His 
poem entitled ‘‘Impotence”’ appeared in World Affairs, June, 1933.—Epi!Tor.) 


An old refrain comes back like cheerful Are signal fires alight on every tor? 


ee hi P b . d A stupid world upon the verge of war? 
tT lly mg verese to De MERRS ve iachest night may suddenly be 
I'll have to give it you in Latin (sorry! ): starry: 
Res nolunt diu maladministrari. Res nolunt diu maladministrari. 


Do beggared millions plead with gasping For vermin greed, with black and ugly 


breath? snout, 
Are hungry children pale with creeping May yet be run to earth and harried out. 
death, Let him, not us, seek death by hara- 
And hands of rich with reeking lucre tarry? kari— 
Res nolunt diu maladministrari. Res nolunt diu maladministrari. 


The hearts of men are not insolvent yet, 
And human energies will soon be met 

To run to earth the vile and stinking quarry. 
Res nolunt diu maladministrari. 
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T IS announced that President Roose- 

velt proposes to continue a vigorous 
campaign “to establish a true Pan-Ameri- 
can alliance socially and economically.” 
Thus the establishment of a Department 
of Latin America in World Affairs seems to 
have been rather in tune with the finite. 


S SET forth elsewhere in these columns 
by Dr. James A. Robertson, “To think 
and act ‘American’ does imply a conscious 
rapprochement of the Americas in their 
intellectual life and a conscious interchange 
of the best of their cultures. San- 
ity instead of force, vision instead of 
blindness, sympathy instead of indifference 
or contempt will prove better than any 
doctrine or than any political alliance. 
These will lead us all to think and act 
‘American’.”’ 


N JULY 10, President Roosevelt pro- 

claimed the Convention for Limiting 
the Manufacture and Limiting the Distri- 
bution of Narcotic Drugs, which became 
effective July 9. It is confidently expected 
that this convention will go far toward sup- 
pressing the evils of illicit drug traffic and 
reduce the production of narcotic drugs to 
the amounts needed for medical and scien- 
tific purposes. Seven so-called manufac- 
turing nations have now ratified or acceded 
to this convention—France, Germany, Great 





Britain, Switzerland, Netherlands, Turkey, 
and the United States; while thirty-two 
other nations have ratified or acceded to it. 


T SHOULD seem possible to treat the 

manufacture of and trade in arms with 
similar intelligence. If the nations can agree 
to make public the facts relating to fac- 
tories, to persons engaged in the narcotic 
trade, to the nature and quantity of prod- 
ucts manufactured, imported and exported, 
it ought to be possible to do the same for 
the traffic in arms with no real harm to any 
honest people. The experts seem to agree 
that aside from the measures of publicity, 
however, the rules for the regulation of 
traffic in drugs would appear to depend on 
the object agreed upon by an international 
régime for the traffic in arms, and that per- 
haps the license system adopted for the 
regulation of the drug traffic would have to 
be altered to fit the traffic in arms. In the 
matter of control, however, it is apparent 
that some international control is relatively 
more important in the case of the traffic in 
arms than in the case of the traffic in drugs. 
There would seem no reason why, there- 
fore, the control that has been set up in the 
matter of drugs should not be reproduced 
in connection with the manufacture of and 
trade in arms. The only difficulty appears 
to be political considerations; but political 
considerations tend to adjust themselves to 
national self-interests. 
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NE of our correspondents, attending 

the International Chamber of Com- 
merce at Vienna, May 29-June 3, sent 
to us his impressions as follows: “The 
strong national point of view of each 
group; the small but hearable voice of 
the few who think in terms of the gen- 
eral welfare; the infinite patience required 
to make any progress on truly contro- 
versial questions; the seriousness with 
which the participants, particularly the 
Europeans, appear to regard these proceed- 
ings; the distrust with which these people 
appear to regard ‘governments and politi- 
cians’; the feeling that Americans here are 
amateurs, sitting in a game with profes- 
sionals (An old timer here tells me, how- 
ever, the Europeans hereabouts are not so 
wise as they appear to be and that we’re 
not so dumb as I think we are) ; the ability 
and knowledge of their jobs displayed by 
the British; the intense tenacity of the 
French; the ‘technical’ attitude of the 
Italians; a general distaste for the Germans; 
the hospitable and charming manners of the 
Austrians—the people of the city also; the 
difficulties which confront even the men of 
the best of goodwill in achieving a harmoni- 
ous living together.” 


HE masterly achievement by the in- 

trepid Italian fliers under General Balbo 
presents to us something more than a flight 
from Orbetello to Amsterdam, to London- 
derry, to Reykjavik, to Cartwright, to 
Shediac, to Montreal, to Chicago, to New 
York. There was in it a meaning deeper 
than an advertisement of the Century of 
Progress Exposition, than a gesture of good- 
will, or even the enthusiastic acclaim be- 
cause of a big job bravely done. It was 
an evidence of what human beings may 
do to express that energy of the spirit which 
has found heretofore so often its ultimate 
satisfaction only on the field of battle. It 
was a perfect illustration of that moral sub- 
stitute for war pleaded for by William 
James over twenty years ago. 
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CORRESPONDENT of the New 

York Times, Nicholas Roosevelt by 
name, has been traveling in Europe. He 
tells us that when Europeans ask us for 
help, they mean that they expect us to 
cancel intergovernmental debts; to reduce 
the interest rate on private debts; to lower 
our tariffs and open our markets to their ex- 
ports; to restrict our own exports to such re- 
gions as Latin America, in which they wish 
to build up their own trade; and, finally, 
to be prepared under European direc- 
tion to go to war in order to maintain the 
peace of Europe and of the world. This, at 
any rate, he says, is what their politicians 
and most of their journalists desire of us. 
When to these requests Uncle Sam says no, 
the statesmen of Europe blame the United 
States for all that goes wrong with them, 
and in this way cover up their own weak- 
nesses. From time to time, just now to be 
exact, the European outcry against Uncle 
Sam becomes particularly bitter. But, 
strangely enough, says Mr. Roosevelt: 
“However practical the European states- 
men may be, many of them still believe in 
magic—the magic that Uncle Sam will have 
a complete change of heart and at last do 
as the Europeans would like to have him 
do. The old gentleman may be somewhat 
childlike, but he still appears to possess a 
certain amount of good old Yankee shrewd- 
ness.” Mr. Roosevelt has just recently 
ended his services as our Minister to 
Hungary. 


ONTROVERSY over the balustrade of 
the balcony on the restored University 

of Louvain library is still apparently un- 
settled. It will be recalled that after much 
discussion the proposed inscription ascrib- 
ing the destruction of the building during 
the war to Teutonic fury was omitted. In 
rage at this decision the foreman, Felix 
Morren, destroyed the balustrade with his 
hammer. He was sent to prison and a new 
balustrade was constructed, still without 
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the inscription. This summer Morren was 
released from prison whereupon he went 
immediately to the library, climbed up on 
the balcony and again shattered the offend- 
ing railing. He was again arrested. Thus 
the guns of war go on reverberating in the 
minds of us poor humans. 


N L’Esprit International for July, 1933, 

Georges Lechartier, distinguished 
French journalist well known in America, 
writes upon “Les Entretiens de Washing- 
ton.” He concludes with the following ob- 
servations: “On the American side the prin- 
ciple of cooperation, which has already had 
such immediate and decisive results within 
the field of the nations’ politics, has been ex- 
tended to the discussion of international 
problems. The ancient traditional politics 
of isolation and of excessive productive tar- 
iffs have been reexamined. The new prin- 
ciple of the interdependence of nations, ac- 
cording to which no nation can live and 
prosper alone, has been proclaimed. A new 
view essentially constructed of the economic 
restoration of the world by the cooperation 
and the good-will of all has been announced. 
But, doubtless more important than the 
agreements in principle and _ results 
achieved, a mutual esteem, a_ veritable 
friendship has been created between the 
men who coming from different countries, 
with their national prejudices and under- 
takings, have collaborated in a common 
task. They have striven in all sincerity to 
obtain results favorable to the interests of 
their own country and at the same time to 
the countries of the world. They have 
separated, with prejudices removed, con- 
vinced finally that the prosperity of one 
can be achieved only through the pros- 
perity of all. They carefully and in per- 
fect accord prepared the conditions most 
favorable to the success of the Conference 
which only can assure the economic restora- 
tion of the world. Have they counted suffi- 
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ciently upon the narrow views, the aggres- 
sive egotism, finally the destructive atti- 
tude in international matters which the par- 
liaments—and the American Congress often 
more than the others—traditionally play in 
contemporary democracy? The near fu- 
ture will say.” It is difficult to see how the 
paucity of achievement at London can be 
laid at the door of any parliament. As for 
“the conditions most favorable to the con- 
ference,” something in the Washington con- 
versations must have been overlooked. And 
“the economic restoration of the world” 
may yet come about, conference or no con- 
ference, so obfuscating are the devious ways 
of man. 


N THESE days of foreign criticism of 

the United States it is comforting to 
note the touching confidence in America 
which was exhibited by the potentate in the 
following story narrated by Mr. Wallace 
Murray, Chief of the Division of Near 
Eastern affairs of the State Department. 
“A powerful Near Eastern potentate once 
sent a delegation to Washington to request 
our assistance in finding an American ad- 
viser. When we inquired what sort of ad- 
viser was needed the chief of the delega- 
tion replied in approximately the following 
words: ‘My sovereign wants an American 
who will be closer to him than his own 
brother, someone who will be always at 
his side to tell him the truth no matter how 
unpleasant; someone who can divine His 
Majesty’s innermost thoughts and tell him 
when he is wrong; in other words, someone 
who can be His Majesty’s conscience.’ ” 


N editorial writer of the New York 
Times thoughtfully observes that it is 

too bad that M. Litvinoff, the Soviet repre- 
sentative who was so successful in framing 
non-aggression pacts in London, was too 
busy. Otherwise his good offices might have 
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been employed to bring about friendly un- 
derstandings between the American delega- 
tion and the President of the United States 
and between the British delegation and the 
British Government. The only delegates in 
London who agreed with each other and 
with their government were the French. 
They were consequently viewed with uni- 
versal and justified suspicion. 


CURIOUS result of the Hitler move- 

ment has been an increase in the 
popularity of Russia. The Slav and the 
Teuton are now definitely opposed to each 
other; while France, Poland and the Little 
Entente countries are associated with Soviet 
Russia in opposition to any Hitler foreign 
aggression. Because of the activities of the 
German Chancellor the Soviet Litvinov has 
found it easily possible to conclude non- 
aggression pacts with Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Turkey, Per- 
sia and Afghanistan. Because of this new 
burst of the old Prussian fury, Russia has 
been able to settle the Metro-Vickers spy 
affair with England, to establish easier rela- 
tions with France, and to play on much 
more friendly terms with most of the states 
of Europe. 

France and Poland may well feel grate- 
ful to Herr Hitler for his achievements 
in their behalf. The new Chancellor’s 
brand of nationalism appears to have de- 
cided certain major questions such as the 
Polish Corridor and the union of Austria 
and Germany for a long time to come. The 
recent reglorification of the war spirit by 
Hitler, Von Papen and others, has isolated 
Germany from the other great Powers of 
Europe with a completeness equaled only 
by her behavior in 1914. There remains 
now to be seen what will happen within the 
limits of the Four Power Pact. 

As during the war President Wilson an- 
nounced that we were not at war with the 
German people, and as Edmund Burke 
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long before found it difficult to indict a 
whole people, it is not for us now to criticize 
the German people. Some sort of natural 
law is working itself out in Germany. What 
has been going on in that land under the 
futile Republic since the war has been 
found to be intolerable. Hence the revolu- 
tion, the willingness to listen to imperious 
commanders, the will of an intelligent race 
to speak and to command. The leaders 
now in power represent that part of the 
German spirit which glorifies race conflict 
and Teuton heroism. Germany appears at 
the moment to be the victim of her willing- 
ness to be disciplined, of her respect for con- 
formity, of her subservience to force and 
order. If the teachings of history have any- 
thing to offer, one can only conclude that 
the changes now going on in Germany are 
sure yet to bring Germany—with its vast 
ab‘lity and idealism—around to a nobler 
and more tolerable statehood, purged of its 
present resentments and envies. 


The Economic Conference 
Recesses 


HE session of the World Economic Con- 
ference closed Thursday, July 27. 
“Make no mistake,” said Prime Minister 
MacDonald, the Conference Chairman, in 
his closing address, “this is a recess, not an 
ending.” And as was customary at the close 
of each day of the Conference, he ended the 
proceedings with, “The session is now 
closed.” Yet the feeling was generally prev- 
alent in London that never again will the 
representatives of sixty-six nations with 
wholly divergent interests and different 
points of view gather to settle in one pro- 
longed parliamentary orgy the economic 
evils that beset them in varying degrees. 
The experience was thought to be too dis- 
illusioning for that. 
But from the American side there was no 
pessimism. President Roosevelt sent a mes- 
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sage of cheer in which he said: “Results are 
not always measured in terms of formal 
agreements. They can come equally from 
a free presentation of each nation’s diffi- 
culties and each nation’s methods to meet its 
individual needs.” He added that he did 
“not regard the Economic Conference as a 
failure.” 

In our interpretation of the Conference, 
we prefer to stand with Mr. MacDonald and 
the President. Throughout the Conference 
there were many evidences of courage, pa- 
tience and ability. We accept the view 
that the nations of the world have shown 
that they can discuss mutual problems with 
frankness and without rancor. The free 
presentation of so many national difficulties 
has itself been a result. Our delegates to 
the Conference, indeed our United States, 
understand now the problems of other na- 
tions better because of that Conference. 
Other nations have not been harmed by 
their contacts with the men we sent to rep- 
resent us at London, especially with Cordell 
Hull. We can discover no reason for doubt- 
ing either the wisdom or the sincerity of the 
President when he said: “You can count on 
our continued efforts toward world rehabili- 
tation because we are convinced that a con- 
tinuation of the work of the World Econ- 
omic Conference will result in practical 
good in many fields of joint endeavor.” 

The Conference was the biggest and most 
representative ever to assemble under one 
roof. Over sixty nations were represented 
with their diversities of race, language, in- 
terests and social and political conceptions. 
Among the delegates were six Prime Min- 
isters, seven foreign secretaries, seven min- 
isters of finance, not to mention the other 
delegates and experts. 

As pointed out by Mr. MacDonald, there 
have been many conferences since the war. 
They have all, in varying degrees, revealed 
obstacles in the way of unity of action, and 
yet every one has contributed something 
to the final success of world cooperation. 
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Here was a conference on a world stage 
for the purpose of devising ways and means 
of bringing about a revival of world trade 
and to remove the causes which led to the 
present disastrous collapse. When, sitting 
around the same table, men discuss, pro- 
pose, amend, negotiate, frictions may arise; 
but the net result on the whole and in the 
long run, is a more intelligent understand- 
ing. Conferences may be held in the wrong 
place, and at the wrong time. They may 
break up in anger. They may attempt too 
much. The only kind of international con- 
ference we believe in without qualification 
is the conference for establishing principles 
of law and equity with the understanding 
that those principles ratified by govern- 
ments become laws for the nations that 
ratify them. We believe in that kind of 
conference because, experience has shown, 
that is the way of justice. 

As for this London Conference, our tem- 
permanent is such that we prefer to accept 
the view of the British Prime Minister, 
Chairman of the Conference, that, “there 
was also something of a fulfilling prophecy 
of hope, a whisper of the imperishable ap- 
proach of world cooperation, an embodi- 
ment of the lilt, ‘it’s coming yet for a’ that.’ ” 


The Four Power Pact 


HE Four Power Pact, signed at Rome 

on July 15, is considered to be an inter- 
national paper of the first rank. This 
achievement was due primarily to the initia- 
tive of Signor Mussolini, in whose office at 
the Palazzo Venezia it was signed by the 
Duce, and by the Ambassadors of France, 
of England and of Germany. This Pact, 
sure to be ratified, has already resulted in 
a deeper confidence that peace lies before 
Europe for at least a period of ten years. 
The agreement appears to represent a 
growing belief in the value of small con- 
ferences rather than of unwieldy meetings 
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such as the Economic and Disarmament 
Conferences. This reaffirmation of the 
spirit which enabled the Pact of Locarno to 
be signed in 1925 is expected to establish 
that reciprocal European confidence, the 
absence of which has hitherto blocked so 
many attempts at reconstruction. 

The Pact shows what can be done even 
in the face of difficulties. The original 
draft, printed together with the final draft 
on another page, was submitted to the Four 
Powers by the Italian Government on 
March 18. Next, on May 1, came the 
Italian Government’s revised draft, followed 
by changes contributed by Great Britain, 
then by France, and finally by the German 
amendments, all ending with the text of 
the Pact as initialed on June 7 and signed 
on July 15. The French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs has published a blue book 
giving a full account of the documents from 
which the Pact took final shape. In addi- 
tion to the steps already mentioned, there 
was, for example, a series of documents 
including the Belgian memorandum and 
the French reply, setting forth the complete 
agreement of the two governments. There 
was the declaration of the Permanent 
Council of the Little Entente at Prague and 
the letters addressed by M. Paul Bencour 
to the Ministers of Czechoslavia, Jugoslavia, 
Rumania, at Paris, giving them the re- 
quired assurance that the Pact excludes any 
idea of interference with the duties of the 
League or with the rights of third parties. 
The documents give a clear indication 
of the difficulties that were encountered 
throughout the negotiations and of the per- 
sistence with which they were overcome. 
It is believed that the Pact fills some of 
the gaps left in the structure of peace by 
the Covenant, the Locarno Treaties, and the 
Kellogg Pact; but just what these gaps are 
does not readily appear. There are fewer 
causes for unrest, seemingly, because of 
this agreement, particularly between France 
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and Italy, with their questions affecting the 
status of nationals, the frontier of Libya, 
and naval parity. Furthermore, the Pact 
appears to have eased the tension between 
France and Italy over their respective in- 
terests in Austria, Hungary, Jugoslavia and 
Albania. As a result, there is more hope 
of an economic union of the Danubian 
States. Questions such as that of a possible 
union between Austria and Germany and 
the expansion of Germany towards the East 
are shelved, at least temporarily. There is 
less danger in the rivalries of France and 
Italy in North Africa, in the Mediterranean 
and most of all in Southeastern and Central 
Europe. The chief hurdle was, of course, 
the difference between those who demand a 
revision of the Treaty of Paris and those 
who are opposed. It is generally believed 
that the new Pact excludes the possibility 
of revision except through the ordinary 
machinery of the League of Nations. In 
face of the fact that the Little Entente, 
Poland and France will not entertain the 
question of revision, there evidently was 
no other course to be pursued at this time. 

In the first draft of this Pact, it was pro- 
vided that Germany, France, Great Britain, 
and Italy were to cooperate toward the 
maintenance of peace in accord with the 
spirit of the Briand-Kellogg Pact in such 
a way that their policy would naturally be 
adopted by other states; that they approve 
the principle of revision of the peace 
treaties by the League of Nations; that they 
agree to equality of rights for Germany; 
that in all questions they pursue a common 
line of conduct. In its final form, however, 
the Pact provides simply for consultation 
over questions of principles that may arise; 
that in case the Disarmament Conference 
should fail the four Powers reserve the right 
to carry on that work as for themselves; 
and that the four Powers shall consult re- 
garding all economic questions having a 
common interest for Europe. It will be 
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noted that reference to revision of existing 
treaties has become quite vague, that Ger- 
man rights to equality have been elimi- 
nated: perhaps the two main political ques- 
tions affecting the future of Europe. The 
way remains open, however, for consulta- 
tion. Indeed, under the terms of the Pact, 
Italy may negotiate directly with Germany 
or with France without offense to either. 
That is a tangible and a beneficent pro- 
vision. 


The *“‘New Economics” 


E HUMANS are easily attracted by 
WW vvcet anything that has before it the 
word new, be it a philosophy, a science, a 
religion, a law, a hotel or a deal. In his 
appeal to the nation on the evening of July 
24, President Roosevelt condemned “cure- 
alls’ and those “professional economists 
who insist that things must run their course 
and that human agencies can have no influ- 
ence upon economic ills.” He went on to 
say that “professional economists have 
changed their definition of economic laws 
every five or ten years for a very long time.” 
While the author of Ecclesiastes believed 
“there is no new thing under the sun” yet 
it took a new Testament to give us the 
Christian religion and the final revelation 
was found to consist of “a new heaven and 
a new earth.” The President would have 
been more helpful had he told us what defi- 
nition of economics the professional econ- 
omists have been so uncertain about. Any- 
way, is it such a scandal to change a defini- 
tion? 

Yet the new school of political economy 
is not entering the field unchallenged. Or- 
thodox economists there still are. Lord 
Snowden, former Chancellor of the British 
Exchequer, still clings to common sense, ob- 
servation and facts, in both the national and 
international fields of economics. The 
same is apparently true of Cordell Hull, our 
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American Secretary of State. Both agree 
that prices must be raised if industries are 
to come back and unemployment to cease. 
It is doubtful that there are any new laws 
regulating the nature of industry and the 
flow of trade with any success and per- 
manence. It is still true that no highly in- 
dustrialized nation can afford to cut itself 
off from the rest of the world, for it cannot 
long endure with a glut of home production. 
The new economists must reckon with the 
long established principle that any success- 
ful trade, be it domestic or foreign, must be 
of benefit to both parties to the transaction. 
If tariffs, quotas and embargoes interfere 
with this principle they must be modified by 
mutual agreement. There can be no return 
of general prosperity without the flow of 
commerce, as unchecked as possible. 

It it not fashionable just now to make 
any criticisms of the new economics. It 
should serve no other than a_ beneficial 
purpose, however, to remind ourselves of 
what these criticisms may be. To the 
countries on the gold standard the devalua- 
tion of our dollar has come to complicate 
the monetary situation already upset by 
the devaluation of the British pound. It is 
possible that governments who are depre- 
ciating their moneys will yet find them- 
selves in the position of the sorcerer who 
found certain cabalistic words which en- 
abled him to unchain the elements but over- 
looked the necessity for knowing those that 
would enable him to bring the elements 
back into order. We are pursuing a system 
favorable to the debtors to the detriment 
of the creditors, overlooking the fact that 
creditors are also debtors. The Government 
has reduced salaries without reducing debts. 
Are we not overlooking the fact that sellers 
are also buyers, and that what is being 
received by one side is being taken from 
the other? By repudiating the gold clause 
in its bonds, bought by citizens in good 
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faith, the Government has not been exactly 
fair. If the banks had treated their clients 
as the Government has the bondholders they 
would have been hailed before tribunals 
and condemned. Heretofore, successive 
administrations have issued loans carrying 
a clause providing for payment in gold. 
In spite of political vicissitudes and the 
change of parties in power the United States 
has always respected heretofore that gold 
clause, in consequence of which the public 
credit of the United States has been of the 
first order. It is difficult to explain away 
the decision that these loans, bearing the 
gold clause, are now to be paid in depre- 
ciated dollars. Has not the Government 
gone back on its own promise freely made? 
If a Government signs its name to a bond 
bearing the gold clause, by that act it 
promises to pay in gold or its equivalent 
whatever may happen, especially in a period 
of crisis. If the clause means nothing in a 
time of difficulty, the gold clause would be 
quite superfluous. It is well to remember 
that this whole principle has been thrashed 
out before the Court at The Hague with 
the result that the governments who had 
violated the gold clause were condemned. 
The example of the United States has 
been followed by Argentina and Germany, 
the former having declared that it will pay 
the coupons of its bonds in depreciated 
pesos in spite of the gold clause; and the 
latter has declared that it will pay its debts 
under the Young Plan, in spite of the gold 
clause, in depreciated dollars, pounds, and 
Swedish crowns. These actions on the part 
of governments have not improved public 
morality. Instability of various moneys, 
perhaps more than any one factor, made it 
impossible for the Economic Conference to 
do business, for it was clearly impossible to 
come to any definite agreements with the 
pound and the dollar changing their values 
day by day. Surely these are certain 
aspects of the “new economics” worthy of 
consideration, if not condemnation. 
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Of course there must be a _ balanced 
budget, confidence based upon knowledge 
of the facts, an adequate and stable mone- 
tary system, and the ways of the gambler 
must be checked. These are the axioms of 
all economics, old and new. Like the 
axioms of mathematics, they are everlast- 
ing. We fail to find that professional econ- 
omists “have changed their definition” of 
these economic laws “every five or ten years 
for a very long time,” or at any time. 

There is a very old saying to the effect 
that the new broom sweeps clean; but it 
needs to be observed that the intelligence 
behind the broom has something to do with 
the result. The President’s faith in the 
strength of common purpose and in the 
strength of unified action taken by the 
American people is as splendid as it is in- 
vigorating. Fashions in economics, like 
fashions in anything else, are fantastic if 
they be too new or too old. 


As to Our Navy 


E ARE asked our opinion of the Pres- 
ident’s plan to spend $238,000,000 for 
32 naval vessels in addition to the seven 
cruisers now being built, and of Secretary 
Swanson’s effort to find $114,000,000 with 
which to modernize our battleships and 
naval bases. We are asked if we don't 
think this is dangerous, a threat to Japan. 
We understand that the United States 
will remain well within the naval strength 
permitted by the Treaty of London; that 
with the construction recently authorized 
we shall be way short of our allowed 
tonnage in 1936. From the facts as we 
know them if there is a race in naval arma- 
ments, the United States is not the pace- 
maker. As regards modernization, the 
United States is merely doing what other 
nations have already done. 
Of 15 British capital ships, 11 have been 
modernized, and one will be completed next 
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year. Of 9 Japanese capital ships, 6 have 
completed modernization and moderniza- 
tion of the seventh will commence this year. 
Of 15 capital ships of the United States 
navy, 7 have been completed and three are 
undergoing modernization. If funds are 
found to be available, necessary repairs will 
be made on all types of vessels. Since 1930, 
our appropriations have been about $60,- 
000,000 short of the amount needed to keep 
our ships in a satisfactory condition. 

The $238,000,000 allocated by the Presi- 
dent for the construction of new ships under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act will 
stimulate industry and labor. No form of 
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construction, government or private, will 
have a more far-reaching beneficial eco- 
nomic effect. This construction is to be 
divided among the private and government 
shipyards throughout the country. Every 
State in the Union furnishes materials that 
go into the building and fitting out of a 
naval vessel. It is interesting to observe 
that 85% of the funds spent in this way is 
paid directly to the workers, according to 
Secretary Swanson. 

The following table shows the status of 
the Treaty Power navies in under age ves- 
sels as of December 31, 1936, provided that 
the vessels now building, authorized and ap- 








A B 
Ships now built 
Treaty which will be 
allowance under age Dec. 
31, 1936 
No. Tons | No. Tons 
United States 
Capital ships....| 15 525,000 8 251,600 
Aircraft carriers.| .. 135,000 2 66,000 
Crusiers A......| 18 180,000 | 10 92,650 
Cruisers B......] .. 143,500 | 10 70,500 
Destroyers...... 150,000 | .. 
Submarines... .. 52,700 | 18 24,810 
Great Britain 

Capital ships....} 15 525,000} 4 138,650 
Aircraft carriers.| .. 135,000 6 115,350 
Cruisers A...... 15 146,800} 17 163,890 
Cranes B......1 «. 192,200 7 38,980 
Destroyers...... 150,000 | 37 50, 664 
Submarines... .. 52,700 | 28 37,124 

Japan 
Capital ships....| 9 315,000 5 154,750 
Aircraft carriers.| .. 81,000 4 68,870 
Cruisers A...... 12 108,400 2 107,800 
Cruisers B......] .. 100,450 | 14 69, 895 
Destroyers...... 105,500 | 57 78,935 
Submarines... .. 52,700 | 38 52,272 

France 
Capital ships. ... 
Aircraft carriers. 

Italy 
Capital ships... . 
Aircraft carriers. 











Cc D E 
Ships building, 
authorized,and Total Deficit 
appropriated (B plus C) (A minus D) 
or 
No. Tons No. Tons Tons 
8 251,600 (a) 
3 53,800 | 5 119,800 15,200 
Limited to 
8 80,000 | 18 172,650 18 ships 
4 40,000 | 14 =110,500 33,000 
32 50,800 | 32 50,800 99 , 200 
6 7,860 | 24 32,760 20,030 
(a) 4 138,650 (a) 
6 115,350 19,650 
Limited to 
i 17 163 , 890 15 ships 
14 88,000 | 21 126,980 65,220 
28 38,600 | 65 89 , 264 60,736 
11 12,610 | 39 49,734 2,966 
(a) 5 154,750 (a) 
1 8, 5 76,870 4,130 
Limited to 
a 12 107 , 800 12 ships 
4 34,000 | 18 103,895; ...... 
12 16,536 | 69 95,471 10,029 
9 13,100 | 47 ft eee 











: Note: (a) United States, Great Britain, and Japan have agreed not to lay down any replacement 
capital ships until after Dec. 31, 1936. (b) France and Italy are not parties to the London Treaty 


and are therefore not limited in cruiser, destroyer, and submarine tonnages. 
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propriated for are completed, and provided 
that no others are laid down: 

Thus we are not disturbed by the pro- 
posed naval expenditures. We do not be- 
lieve that there is “too much naval influence 
in the administration.” We do not believe 
the navy program to be “dangerous.” It 
does not appear to us that the navy pro- 
gram is in any sense a threat to Japan. We 
see no reason for calling it the beginning of 
“the new race in new ships.” We see no 
reason for calling it “distinctly provoca- 
tive.” We have no sympathy with the posi- 
tion taken by some leading newspapers that 
the United States should have dispatched a 
naval force to release the American citizens 
kept for a time in the prison of Majorca. 
In our opinion Ambassador Bowers handled 
that situation with wisdom. However, in 
light of the experiences at the Arms Confer- 
ence at Geneva, of the extra-legal behavior 
on the part of various nations, we cannot 
subscribe to the doctrine that the United 
States should disarm as a gesture of peace. 
We believe, rather, that the United States 
should have an efficient navy commensurate 
with the relative dignity and with the gen- 
uine interests of this nation. 


Three Phases of the Peace 
Movement 


It would be of service to the peace of the 
world if any considerable number of per- 
sons could know: what the public opinion 
of the possibilities of world peace actually 
is; what in fact the peace movement con- 
sists of; and what has really been achieved 
towards substituting the ways of reason for 
the rule of might. 

There are what we call forces affecting 
public opinion on all sorts of questions, re- 
lating to war, to economics, te politics, to 
banks, to science, to art, to the atom, to 
the stratosphere, to international confer- 
ences, to world peace. It seems fair to say, 
however, that there is little exact informa- 
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tion as to public opinion on international 
affairs. Public opinion is itself a rather 
loose phrase. If by it we mean the opinion, 
say, of a majority within the nation we 
must admit frankly that we know little 
about it. There have been few attempts 
through actual interviews, questionnaires, 
actual observations and tests, even by the 
study of newspapers within any given com- 
munity, to get at the facts in this matter. 
We seem to be unequipped for the scien- 
tific study of public opinion on our inter- 
national relations even within any one 
typical city, such for instance as Syracuse 
or Walla Walla. We have newspapers in 
those towns, radios, movies, lecturers, tra- 
ditions, race differences, varying economic 
conditions, business, factory, social layers 
and organizations; but no sociological tools 
with which to measure one of those centers 
as to its public opinion. Many of a town’s 
activities bear on international affairs, pul- 
pits, libraries, educational institutions, so- 
cieties, clubs, business. From such studies 
as have been made in a given community 
it appears to be true that almost everyone 
believes world peace to be desirable, but as 
to methods for achieving permanent peace 
there are the widest possible differences. 
Some believe that strong defense is the only 
basis; while others that armies and navies 
provoke conflict. Some feel that war will 
always be necessary, others that peace is 
near at hand. In the main, there is, how- 
ever, indifference and a lack of information 
about the whole business. What is known 
as the “Heber Harper Test,” involving a 
study of opinions, feelings and attitudes 
concerning some international problems, 
has been tried out from time to time in 
various comnuunities. Other tests of a quasi 
scientific nature have been made in an at- 
tempt to find the public opinion within 
specific groups, opinions affected by such 
captions as “White Supremacy,” “The 
Japanese,” “The Soviet Government,” “The 
Yellow Peril,” “Imperialism,” “Security,” 
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“Tariffs,” etc. But the results of these 
careful if limited studies have added little 
to our knowledge of public opinion. While 
everyone, or nearly everyone appears to de- 
sire peace, beyond that these studies have 
dug up little but confusion, indifference, 
ignorance or prejudice. One conclusion 
seems justified, however, that personal and 
immediate interests dominate the minds of 
the people; but that after all we actually 
know little about public opinion upon the 
peace movement in America. 

Worse than this first phrase, there is little 
agreement upon the very nature of the peace 
movement itself. For a long time the Amer- 
ican Peace Society has tried to correct this 
fault. Because of its initiative, a committee 
was set up at Cleveland, Ohio, at the time 
of the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Society, in 1928, known 
as the Commission on the Coordination of 
Efforts for Peace. The Chairman of this 
Commission is President Ernest H. Wilkins 
of Oberlin College. Associated with Dr. 
Wilkins are twenty-five other men and 
women, representative of best things in our 
national life. The Commission set for itself 
to list organizations in America working for 
peace; secondly, to make a study of the ob- 
jectives, motives, attitudes and activities of 
the organizations as a group; and, thirdly, 
to set forth the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. While the work of the Commission 
has not yet been completed, it is already 
clear that some tens of thousands of persons 
in the United States are active in the nearly 
two hundred organizations working pri- 
marily for the promotion of peace; while 
several millions of persons are members of 
organizations which, though not organized 
primarily for the promotion of peace, are 
engaged in its promotion through special 
committees or sections. It is apparent that 
throughout all these groups there are many 
people of many minds, ranging from the 
most conservative to the most radical. It is 
quite clear that the peace movement is 
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utterly lacking in unity. There is much 
overlapping of effort. There are organiza- 
tions primarily concerned with peace as 
peace, such as most of the religious organi- 
zations and the women’s groups; there are 
organizations concerned with students; 
others approaching the problem principally 
from the point of view of finding, inter- 
preting and disseminating facts. But here 
again there is the astonishing truth; 
namely, that throughout the peace move- 
ment there is little agreement as to what it 
is all about. 

The Chairman of the Commission de- 
livered the Commencement Address at 
Haverford College last June. He took for 
his subject “The Scholar and Peace.” In 
addressing himself to the question what is 
the distinctive part of the scholar in the 
tremendous task, he said: “It is, first of all, 
to try to understand; and that means, first 
of all, to analyze. The process of analysis 
will show at once that the problem is really 
twofold. In its immediate and more famil- 
iar form, it is the problem of the preven- 
tion of war. In its ultimate and less fa- 
miliar form, it is the problem of the build- 
ing of a creative peace”; as if these two 
were separable. The speaker, however, de- 
voted his paper to the first of these two 
and went on to suggest possibilities in five 
fields of study, as follows: “First, the under- 
lying or ultimate causes of war; second, 
the specific or immediate causes of war; 
third, the nature of war; fourth, the con- 
sequences of war; and fifth, the current 
plans and devices for the prevention of 
war.” As an illustration of the sort of pro- 
posals which such studies might bring forth, 
President Wilkins ventured to suggest a 
critical study of the values and dangers in- 
herent in the idea of national sovereignty; 
international groups of scholars concerned 
with the planning of peace; a study of the 
problem of minorities; and then turned to 
our varied host of peace societies and said: 
“They are so different in their views and 
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purposes as to be beyond any really sig- 
nificant measure of federation. But I am 
more and more inclined to believe in the 
feasibility of the creation of a national peace 
society of a new sort, including in its mem- 
bership, desirably, all who are members of 
any other particular peace organization, ab- 
solutely non-propagandist in its purposes 
and in its methods, and concerned primarily 
with the securing and the local defusion of 
completely reliable information as to events, 
conditions, and tendencies in the various 
countries of the world.” How this could 
be done for “the prevention of war” with- 
out being “propagandist” is difficult to see. 
Dr. Wilkins believes that such a small in- 
stitute of international information should 
be financially established beyond the reach 
or fear of favor; that it should have in 
each of the major regions of the world one 
or more representatives, perhaps twenty- 
five or thirty in all. ‘These men should 
share the professional abilities of the best 
of our present foreign correspondents; 
should be trained as scholars in the field of 
social research; and should be so courageous 
and so relentless in devotion to their task 
as to regard the suppression or the falsifi- 
cation of news as worse than death... . 
The other phase of the work of the insti- 
tute, to be carried on in a central office, 
would be, of course, the receiving, the di- 
gesting, and the faithful transmitting 
throughout the world of the essence and the 
significant detail of the news gathered by 
its far-flung representatives.” So, another 
“peace society” and more study for “the 
prevention of war” is the result of Dr. 
Wilkins five years of intensive investiga- 
tion of what the peace movement now is. 
A third phase of the peace movement 
concerns itself with what really has been 
done to promote the cause of peace in our 
modern world. One’s first impression is 
that the peace movement has achieved very 
little; that it is impotent if not harmful. 
The war spirit burns bright not only over 
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northwestern South 
America and along the Gran Chaco; Europe 
seethes with it. One reason why the Eco- 
nomic Conference in London was able to 
achieve so little was due to the fear of war 
dominant in the mind of practically every 


Manchuria, Cuba, 


European delegate. Henry Morgenthau, 
returning from the wheat conference in 
London and Geneva is quoted as finding 
not even an honest, moral desire for peace 
among any of the leaders of Europe. Be- 
cause of internal affairs, most of these 
leaders feel that to quiet the people at 
home there must be a struggle. All of the 
major European countries, armed to the 
teeth, are hoarding food supplies and gold. 

Offsetting this situation, lovers of peace 
point to the League of Nations, the Kellogg 
Pact, a “united will to peace,” the abolition 
of the ancient law of neutrality; the efforts 
to place embargoes upon arms, to define the 
aggressor, to agree to consult, and the like. 
With reference to all of these matters, how- 
ever there are grave and disquieting doubts. 
Nowhere have these doubts been more ably 
and adequately set forth than in the July 
number of Foreign Affairs, by John Bassett 
Moore, in his article “An Appeal to Rea- 
son.” Judge Moore, America’s leading 
authority in these matters, calls attention 
to the fact that the Coverant of the League 
of Nations is redolent of war, that the Kel- 
logg Pact is not an improvement on the 
Law and the Prophets, or on the Sermon on 
the Mount. Addressing himself to the ques- 
tion of neutrality, this seasoned statesman 
concludes that “‘No matter how it is viewed, 
the demand that the law of neutrality shall 
be considered as obsolete is so visionary, 
so confused, so somnambulistic that no con- 
cession to it can be rationally made.” He 
is utterly opposed to enabling the Executive 
alone to expose the United States to re- 
prisals and justifiable war, contrary to exist- 
ing limitations of our Constitution. Should 
our President be empowered to declare an 
embargo on arms to any belligerent nation, 
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for example, and should he exercise that 
power he would be committing a war-like 
act. It would be better to leave the power 
to declare war with the Congress, and the 
Executive to make alliances only with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. As for 
the aggressor, Dr. Moore points out that the 
attempts to decide the question of the ag- 
gressor on first appearance is reckless of 
justice. “We must, unless our purposes are 
unholy, rely on an impartial investigation 
of the facts. But this takes time..... 
The attempt so to define self-defense that 
its future application will be clear and 
practically automatic is just as futile as the 
attempt similarly to define aggression has 
been—and must continue to be.” As for 
consultative pacts, Dr. Moore says: “The 
commitment of the United States to such 
a ‘consultative pact’ as is desired at Geneva 
would, I believe, constitute the greatest 
danger to which the country has ever been 
exposed, a danger involving our very in- 
dependence.” 

The Judge concludes his “An Appeal to 
Reason” with these words: “The true and 
only foundation of peace among men is the 
concession to each of that which is due. No 
doubt perfect justice is unattainable in this 
world. But there is an ideal of justice toward 
which every nation, every people, every in- 
dividual should aspire. This ideal can be 
attained only through the reconcialition of 
our conflicting views and our conflicting in- 
terests. We are not all alike. No two men 
and no two women are alike. No two na- 
tions are alike. We differ in race, we differ 
in creed, we differ in color; and all differ- 
ences tend to provoke antagonism. If we 
would keep men and nations at peace, we 
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must remove the causes of their discontent, 
elevate their moral sentiments, inculcate a 
spirit of justice and toleration, and com- 
pose and settle their differences.” 

As for public opinion, the meaning of the 
peace movement, things achieved in behalf 
of international peace, we know of no com- 
ment more sufficing than these illuminating 
words. 

In a recent survey by two professors in 
teachers college, New York, it is reported 
that children between the ages of ten and 
fifteen reveal an “amazing desire” to glo- 
rify everything associated with war. We 
hear it said frequently that what we need 
is another war to bring back prosperity. 
As for the meaning of the peace move- 
ment, it ought to be fairly clear that 
instead of bringing us out of the depres- 
sion, war is the very thing that produced 
the depression. As some one has put it, 
“there is not a single aspect of human 
life, either artistic or economic, that has yet 
thrown off the poison which the last war 
scattered around the world.” The peace 
movement is an attempt to think through 
to the truth at the heart of social progress. 
As for what has been accomplished, one has 
but to look at the various unions of states 
maintaining peace as between themselves— 
the British Empire, the Dutch, the French, 
the United States, and others. We may not 
know why Rome fell, why there was a 
hundred years war, or why social convul- 
sions come. But the world is learning more 
and more. In the words of Elihu Root: 
“The matters in dispute between nations 
are nothing; the spirit which deals with 
them is everything.” 





























World Problems in Review 











Arms Conference Adjourned 


HE Geneva Conference for the Reduc- 

tion and Limitation of Armaments ad- 
journed on June 29 until October 16. On 
June 1, the General Commission adjourned 
after the reading of the Draft Convention 
which they had prepared to meet again not 
later than July 3. The Bureau was in- 
structed to prepare a text for the second 
reading and to request Mr. Henderson, 
President of the Conference, to undertake 
any useful negotiations with a view to the 
preparation of that text. The General 
Commission unanimously decided on June 
8 that the Draft Convention submitted by 
the United Kingdom delegation should be 
accepted as the basis for the future Con- 
vention, “‘without prejudice to proposals or 
amendments submitted before or during the 
second reading, particularly as regards addi- 
tional chapters concerning the manufac- 
ture of and trade in arms and budgetary 
limitation. The Commission, after dis- 
cussion, adopted the following resolution: 


“1. The General Commission entrusts the Pres- 
ident of the Conference with the necessary nego- 
tiations with the various delegations, particularly 
those which have presented, or may present, pro- 
posals in respect to the limitation of national 
defense expenditure, and requests him to submit 
the results of such negotiations to the General 
Commission for discussion at its next session; 

“2. The General Commission decides that the 
first general Convention for the Reduction and 
Limitation of Armaments shall contain provisions 
as to the application of the principle of publicity 
of national defense expenditure, subject to inter- 
national supervision, in the form provided for in 
the Report by the Technical Committee of the 
National Defense Expenditure Commission; 

“3. (a) The General Commission requests the 
Technical Committee of the National Defense 
Expenditure Commission to prepare, if possible 





before the beginning of the next session of the 
General Commission, the necessary draft articles 
with annexes to give effect to the above decision, 
taking into account the recommendations con- 
tained in the reports of the Technical Committee 
and of the National Defense Expenditure Com- 
missions ; 

“(b) Requests the Technical Committee to con- 
tinue, with a view to the universal application of 
a system of publicity, its examination of the docu- 
ments transmitted by the various states; 

“4, The General Commission requests the Secre- 
tary-General, in accordance with the recommen- 
dation of the National Defense Expenditure 
Commission, to send an urgent appeal to all 
governments which have not yet submitted the 
necessary documentation to do so without delay, 
in order to enable the Technical Committee to 
complete its work.” 


On June 27, the President informed the 
Bureau, that owing to the pressure of work 
devolving on the Delegates at the London 
Conference he had been unable to make 
satisfactory progress with the negotiations, 
and that in order to carry them to a suc- 
cessful conclusion he proposed that the 
work of the Conference should be adjourned 
until October. The Bureau accepted this 
proposal, which was brought before the 
General Commission on June 29. 

In the General Commission, the German 
delegate, Herr Nadolny opposed adjourn- 
ment, but added that the future Convention 
would be faithfully and loyally observed by 
Germany. Whereupon, the Commission 
authorized the President unanimously, save 
for Germany’s adverse vote and Hungary’s 
abstention, to enter into the necessary nego- 
tiations with a view to preparing a text of 
the second reading of the Draft Convention. 
It was then that the General Commission 
adjourned until October 16. 

As will be seen the Draft Convention has 
not reached its final stage. As the Prime 
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Minister of Great Britain pointed out when 
he presented it, it is a compromise proposal, 
designed to embody the maximum of agree- 
ment likely to be achieved at the present 
time. It involves a degree of disarmament 
on land and in the air. The naval clauses 
are intended to serve merely as a stop-gap 
until 1935, when the next naval conference 
will meet. Authorities at Geneva seem to 
agree that the Draft Convention has already 
served a very important purpose. They 
point out that previously, discussions have 
roamed over a wide field and, in conse- 
quence, decisions have often been evaded. 
The procedure of taking the Convention 
article by article forces delegations to 
declare definitely their positions and so 
hasten decisions. Students close to the 
Conference are encouraged to believe that 
by thus advancing material disarmament 
the labors in behalf of moral disarmament, 
especially in the field of education and 
intellectual codperation, will be greatly 
helped. 

Up to July 23, 1932, the work of the 
Conference consisted of discussions of gen- 
eral principles; from July 23, 1932, until 
March 22, 1933, it labored on the tasks of 
formulating general principles; since March 
23, decisions of principle have given way 
to definite decisions in the form of this 
Draft Convention. 


Seventeenth Session 
of the International 
Labor Conference 


HE Seventeenth Session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference was held at 
Geneva through twenty-two days beginning 
June 8. Forty-nine States were repre- 
sented. The United States participated for 
the first time by sending four official ob- 
servers who took part in the discussions. 
The Conference adopted conventions and 
recommendations relating to invalids, old 
age, widows’ and orphans’ insurance; and 
the abolition of fee-charging employment 
agencies. The Conference laid the ground 
work for international regulations relative 
to hours of work, unemployment insurance, 
varicus forms of relief for the unemployed, 
and methods of providing rest and alterna- 
tion of shifts in automatic sheet-glass works. 
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The Conference adopted a resolution 
urging the governments and _ industrial 
bodies to take all necessary steps to sus- 
pend the practice of working overtime, 
which is allowed in applying certain excep- 
tions from the forty-eight hour week pre- 
scribed by laws of regulation or practice, 
because the working of such overtime tends 
to increase unemployment. 

There were resolutions, though discussed, 
which were referred for further study and 
subsequent action. These resolutions re- 
lated to German refugees in various coun- 
tries; to the organization of national and 
international public works in the interest 
of a greater employment; to the safety of 
workers in the building industries; and to 
the relation between foreign and national 
workers. 

Most of the delegates appear to have 
agreed that the automatic adjustment of 
supply and demand no longer runs smoothly 
and that an intelligently planned and con- 
certed economy has become inevitable. 
The Director of the International Labor 
Organization called attention to the fact 
that planning is taking many forms, some 
of which are good and some of which are 
bad. He expressed the view that it is a 
fallacy to assume that the only form of 
planned economy is the direct State admin- 
istration of industry, resulting in a glorified 
bureaucracy. Planning, he thought, is by 
no means incompatible with the self-govern- 
ment of industry in which employers and 
workers determine their own problems. 








Defining Aggression 


A PROTOCOL defining aggression, which was pre- 
sented but not adopted at the Geneva arms con- 
ference, has nevertheless been signed by the fol- 
lowing eight countries: Soviet Russia, Poland, 
Rumania, Esthonia, Latvia, Afghanistan, Persia 
and Turkey. The protocol defines any state an 
aggressor if it has declared war on another state; 
invaded by armed forces the territory of another 
state even without a declaration of war; attacked 
by its land, sea or air forces, even without a decla- 
ration of war, the vessels or aircraft of another 
state; set up a naval blockade of coasts or ports; 
supported armed bands which organized on its 
territory and invaded the territory of another 
state; or refused, despite the demand of the in- 
vaded state, to take on its own territory all the 
steps in its power to deprive the aforesaid bandits 
of all aid or protection. 
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This protocol defining aggression, signed 
on July 3 between Soviet Russia, Poland, 
Rumania, Esthonia, Latvia, Afghanistan, 
Persia and Turkey, is believed to form a 
new step in the gradual and systematic 
organization of peace in Eastern Europe. 
The first definite step in this direction was 
the signature of the Moscow Protocoi of 
February 9, 1929, with the view of extend- 
ing the Briand-Kellogg Pact. It was fol- 
lowed by the Non-aggression Pact and Con- 
ciliation Convention with Russia. 

The definition of an aggressor as given in 
the Pact is believed to be the most inclusive 
of any of the international agreements. It 
contemplates that an aggressor shall be 
recognized as a state which has committed 
one of the following acts: A declaration of 
war against another state; invasion by 
armed forces of the territory of another 
state even without a declaration of war; 
attack by land, sea or air forces even with- 
out a declaration of war, upon the vessels 
or aircraft of another state; the naval 
blockade of the coast or forts of another 
state; the support of armed bands which 
organize and invade the territory of another 
state; the refusal, despite the demand of an 
invaded state, to take on its own territory 
all the steps in its power to deprive the 
aforesaid bandits of all aid or protection. 
This definition, not as yet adopted at 
Geneva, has been incorporated in this pact 
between the several powers. 


It is the proper end of government to re- 
duce this wretched waste to the smallest 
possible amount, by taking such measures 
as shall cause the energies now spent by 
mankind in injuring one another, or in pro- 
tecting themselves against injury, to be 
turned to the legitimate employment of the 
human faculties, that of compelling the 
powers of nature to be more and more sub- 
servient to physical and moral good. (John 


Stuart Mill, Principles of Political Econ- 
omy, 1848, Vol. 2, p. 560.) 
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The Rationalization of Legal Doce- 
umentation by Permanent 
Codification 


Preliminary Report by a Committee 
of Experts 


HE Bureau of the Interparliamentary 

Union calls our attention to the follow- 
ing memorandum relating to the work of the 
Committee of Experts on the Rationaliza- 
tion of Legal Documentation. The Bureau, 
a member of the Committee, asks the na- 
tional groups of the Interparliamentary 
Union to submit any criticisms or com- 
ments, together with answers to the differ- 
ent questions as follows: 


1. Do you consider it possible to establish, by 
an agreement among the legislative authorities of 
different countries, a common scheme of classifica- 
tion for legislation ? 

2. What would in your opinion be the nature of 
the obstacles to be surmounted in order to reach 
such an agreement? 

3. What observations are suggested to you by 
the general scheme of classification that follows: 
What amendments do you propose? 

4. What is your opinion on the advantage and 
the possibility (a) of publishing laws and decrees 
on separate sheets, (b) of standardizing the format 
of such publications? 

5. Can you supply the Commission with any 
material or suggestions that may be useful for its 
work and that may be placed in its archives at 
the League of Nations Library? 


The Committee prefaces its draft classi- 
fication table by pointing out that every 
man is presumed to know the law. That 
fundamental principle of political and social 
organization presupposes that the legislator 
has made his intentions known clearly, that 
private individuals have a ready means of 
ascertaining those intentions, and that the 
public authorities have at hand the text 
on which their decisions are based. 

The necessities of social life compel the 
legislator to deal with facts which are con- 
stantly growing in number and complexity 
and to be constantly developing and amend- 
ing legislation. The result is a growing dif- 
ficulty in knowing what is the latest stage 
of legislation; hence at times hesitation, 
delay, and contradictions on the part of 
the agents of the authorities. 

For the individual the inconvenience of 
this state of affairs lies in an uncertainty 
as to the extent of his rights, which para- 
lyzes his initiative or induces him to act in 
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bad faith; while enquiries and consultations 
which might be avoided are rendered neces- 
sary and a most undesirable number of dis- 
putes arise. The activities both of indi- 
viduals and of the public authorities are 
diminished. 

To remedy these inconveniences the leg- 
islator sometimes carries out partial codi- 
fications, but this remedy is inadequate. 

A Committee of Experts composed of 
members of parliament, specialists in legis- 
lative documentation and representatives of 
major international organizations met at 
Paris at the Chamber of Deputies in Janu- 
ary, 1933, and in Geneva at the League of 
Nations Library in April, 1933, to study 
ways and means of obviating these incon- 
veniences as far as possible. 

The experts unanimously deplore the ab- 
sence, in almost every country, of co-ordina- 
tion of the forms in which legal documenta- 
tion is presented today. The Committee of 
Experts thought that after a preliminary 
agreement certain rules might readily be 
adopted by the competent authorities of 
the different countries. In particular a 
unified mode of classification might be 
adopted whereby the same number could 
be given to every legislative act (laws and 
decrees) dealing with the same subject. 
The same number would also be given to 
drafts and preparatory work. 

Under this system: 


Legal practitioners, and in particular jurists, 
would find under the same heading the whole of 
the legal provisions relating to the matter with 
which they were concerned. They could easily 
follow up the whole series of laws. 

An official having to apply the law could imme- 
diately trace the relevant texts in force among the 
vast mass of laws, regulations and circulars. 

The legislator could ascertain without efforts of 

research that are often toilsome, what useful prece- 
dents existed. International comparisons would be 
simplified if a system of identical numbering were 
adopted in the different countries. 
_ The lack of co-ordination of parliamentary leg- 
islation would be less frequent, as the successive 
laws relating to the same subject would be brought 
under the same heading. 


The Committee considers that under this 
system the legislative authorities would 
need a numbering office to which every leg- 
islative document would be referred on its 
appearance and would be given once for all 
its place and rank in the classification. In 
this way the unity and continuity of the 
System would be assured. 
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The Committee of Experts realizes that 
this classification would entail certain modi- 
fications in the official publication of laws 
and decrees. The practice already adopted 
by some countries of issuing every law and 
decree on a separate sheet or as a separate 
publication (slip laws) is in its opinion to 
be recommended, because it is a method 
which makes the projected classification 
materially possible. It would perhaps also 
be desirable to consider a unification of the 
format of these publications (international 
format: 148 x 210 mm.). 

The Committee of Experts submits below 
a draft scheme of classification. This draft 
has been submitted to careful study, in the 
course of which the existing systems have 
been examined. As those systems do not 
meet the object in view, which is a classi- 
fication not of legal literature but of legis- 
lative provisions, it seemed necessary to 
evolve a new system. The Committee has, 
however, retained the system of decimal 
numbering on account of its valuable prop- 
erty of extensibility. The experts would be 
glad to hear of any proposed amendments 
to this classification. It must be borne in 
mind that there is no perfect system of 
classification and that if the advantages of 
uniformity are to be obtained, the decisions 
of an authorized committee will in the end 
necessarily have to be accepted. 

There is no need to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the problem. Legislators have al- 
ways wanted to be able to make their work 
a harmonious whole, but the living law can- 
not be confined within a rigid framework, 
and an orderly system of codification cannot 
be kept so for long on account of the con- 
stant adoption of fresh measures. The 
problem is to classify within a framework 
which must be both permanent and exten- 
sible the amendments and additions to ex- 
isting legislation as they appear. The pro- 
posals of the Committee of Experts are 
designed to solve this problem. 


Draft International Legislative Classi- 
fication 


(Modified decimal system) 


Note.—The object of the following classi- 
fication table is to enable any legislative 
text or draft law to be classified. It is based 
on the principles of the decimal classifica- 
tion, which has had to be adapted to this 
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special purpose as the original classifica- 
tion is intended mainly for works on law 
and not for the legislative texts themselves. 
This system enables any number of sub- 
divisions to be made by the addition of 
decimal numbers on the right of each figure. 
The table given below constitutes merely 
a framework which can be used as an inter- 
national basis and can be applied both to 
summary and to detailed classification. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


1. Constitutions 

2. Public laws (liberties, rights of individuals, 
rights of groups) 

3. Legislature 

4. Executive 

5. Rights of the people (referendum, plebiscite) 

6. Electoral right (right to vote, method of 
election) 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW. 


8. Territorial divisions 
9. Officials 
10. Public property (roads, public highways) 
11. Public works 
11.5. expropriation 
12. National defence 
13. Police (public force) 
14. Police 
14.1. press 
14.2. meetings 
14.3. traffic 
14.4. public morals 
14.5. aliens 
emigration 
immigration 
14.6. public health 
14.7. commerce 
14.8. industry 
14.9. buildings (see also cheap dwellings 
96) 
15. Public worship 
16. Public assistance 
17. Education 
17.5. fine arts 
17.8. libraries 


Transport: 
18. railways 
19. motor transport 
20. air transport 
Communications: 
21. postal service, telegraph, telephone 
22. wireless 
23. Economic legislation 
23.1. mines 
23.5. rural improvement 
23.8. waters 
24. Diplomatic and consular law 
25. Jurisdiction and administrative procedure 


Pusric FINANCE. 


28. Budget 
29. Public accounts 
30. Taxation 
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31. Monopolies 
32. Public debt 
33. Currencies 


JUDICIAL ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE. 


35. Judicial organization 
35.2. judicial magistrature 
public prosecutor) 
35.6. courts of law 
35.8. persons connected with the courts 
(barristers, solicitors, notaries) 
36. Civil procedure (code) tT 
36.2. judicial instances 
36.5. judgments 
36.7. appeals 
36.9. means of execution 
7. Arbitration 


(judges and 


w 


PENAL Law. 


39. Offences in general (Criminal Code) 
39.2. offences relating to the state 


39.4. - “ public liberty 
39.6. - ~ “persons 
39.8. = * “ property 


40. Courts with punitive powers 

41. Criminal procedure (Code) 

42. Penalties (all categories except penalties in- 
volving loss of liberty, which are classified 
under the penitentiary system) 

43. Penitentiary system 

Military penal law to be classified as a sub- 

division of 12. 4 


Civit Law. 


45. Civil Code. 

46. Holders of rights (individuals, bodies cor- 
porate) 

47. Rights in rem and personal rights 


Persons. 


48. Civil status 
48.1. marriage 
48.2. conditions of validity 
48.3. forms 
48.4. effects 
48.5. married states 
48.6. dissolution 
48.7. free unions 
49. Filiation 
49.2. legitimate 
49.4. illegitimate 
50. Adoption 
51. Condition and capacity of persons f 
51.2. minority, wardship 
51.4. mental incapacity 
51.6. guardianship 


Property. 


RIGHTS IN REM. 


52.1. Ownership (immovables and mov- : 
ables) ? 
52.2. Usufruct « 
52.3. Servitude 
52.4. Mortgages 
52.5. Liens 
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OBLIGATIONS. 


53. Contracts 

53.2. conditions of validity (form) 

53.4. effects of contracts (interpretation, 
binding force, penalties, non-ex- 
ecution) 

54. Various contracts 
54.1. sale 
54.2. exchange 
hire 
54.3. movables 
54.4. immovables (lease) 
+ labor (see 87) 

54.5. loan 

54.6. deposit 

54.7. suretyship 

54.8. pledges 


54.9. agreements terminating litigation 
(transaction) 

55.0. agreements for arbitration (com- 
promise) 

55.1. power 

55.2. agency 

55.3. undertaking 

55.4. carriage 

55.5. insurance 

55.6. charges on land 

55.7. gaming and wagering 

55.8. company, association 


56. Breaches of civil law 
a 56.1. responsibility in respect of one’s own 
acts 
responsibility in respect of the acts 
of others: 
56.2. parents 
56.3. educators 
56.4. employers 
56.5. responsibility in respect of animals 
responsibility in respect of things: 
56.6. buildings 
56.7. machines (motor vehicles) 
dangerous articles 
57. Obligations arising neither out of contracts 
nor out of breaches of the law 
57.1. agency 
57.3. repaymen: of a sum paid by mistake 
57.5. enrichment without cause 
58. Effect of obligations 
58.2. exigibility of obligations (term and 
condition) 
58.5. execution of obligations (payment) 


Law oF SUCCESSION. 


59. Succession ab intestato 
Order of succession: 
59.1. legitimate family 
. 59.2. surviving spouse 
59.3. illegitimate family 
59.4. State 
59.5. hospitals, etc. 
59.9. Transmission of inheritance 
60. Wills 
60.1. reserved portion of estate 





rs 

; 60.2. capacity of disposing of and receiv- 
' ing 

60.3. form 





60.4. revocation 
60.5. contents of will 









60.6. execution 

60.8. donation causa mortis 

60.9. division of property by ascendants 
61. Obligations of heirs and legatees 


COMMERCIAL Law. 


62. Commercial code 

63. Registers of commerce 

64. Capacity to engage in commerce 
65. Commercial companies 

Types of companies: 

66.1. personal companies (companies un- 
der a collective name and com- 
mandite companies, etc.) 

66.2. joint stock companies 
anonymes) 

66.3. co-operative societies 

66.4. companies involving participation on 
the part of public administrations. 

Companies having certain special objects: 

66.5. companies dealing in immovable 
property 

66.6. agricultural companies 

66.7. insurance companies (see also 81) 

66.8. Banks (see 68) 

66.9. Transport (see 18-20) 

67. Commercial institutions and systems 

67.1. commercial exchanges 

67.2. markets, etc. 

67.3. Warehouses, commercial surety con- 
tracts, warrants 

67.4. chambers of commerce 

67.5. intermediaries (brokers, agents) 

67.6. trusts, cartels, etc. 

68. Banks 


(sociétés 


Credit and credit documents: 


69. Bills of exchange and promissory notes 
70. Checks 
Negotiable instruments: 

70.1. registered bond 

70.2. bond to order 

70.3. bearer bond 
70.6. stock exchanges 
70.7. bankruptcy and composition 
70.8. liquidation by order of a court 
70.9. fraudulent bankruptcy 


Intellectual rights: 


71. Industrial, commercial and scientific prop- 
erty 
72. Artistic and literary rights 


MariTIME Law. 


74. Maritime navigation 
74.1. long-distance navigation 
74.2. coastal navigation (cabotage) 
Various objects of navigation: 
74.3. commercial navigation 
74.4. fishing 
74.5. auxiliary navigation 
74.6. pleasure cruising 
75. Policing of navigation 
75.3. traffic 
75.6. security 
76. Vessels 
National and foreign navigation 
76.1. condition of State vessels 
76.2. condition of national vessels 



























76.3. reserved navigation 
76.4. bounties and subsidies 
76.5. registration, publicity measures 
76.6. nationality of a vessel 
76.7. ownership of a vessel 
76.8. the shipowner—creditors of the ship- 
owner 
77. Personnel 
77.1. administrative system: 
navigating personnel: 
77.2. masters of vessels 
77.3. crew 
77.4. pilots 
shore personnel: 
77.6. shipping agencies 
77.8. consignees 
77.9. marine insurance brokers 
78. Maritime credit 
78.2. mortgages 
78.4. liens 
78.6. credits 
79. Maritime transport 
79.1. charter and freightage contracts 
79.3. sale of shipping 
79.5. goods transport 
79.7. passenger transport 
79.9. towage 
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80. Risks at sea 


81. 


80.1. collision 

80.2. assistance 

80.3. general average 
Maritime insurance 


Lapor Law. 


83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 


93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 


Inspection of labor 

Right of occupational association 

Right of coalition 

Workers’ participation in undertakings (of- 
ficial representation of wage-earners) 


. Collective labor contracts 

. Individual contracts 

. Wages, salaries and profit sharing 
. Duration of labor 

. Hygiene and safety 

. Special protection 


92.2. women 
92.4. adolescents and children 
92.6. disabled ex-service men 
Special occupational protection 
Employment and unemployment 
Social insurance 
Cheap dwellings 
Labor disputes 
Courts and procedure 






















only. 
they are little pictures of beauty in nature. 
Japan for many centuries.—EptrTor.) 


A Peaceful Autumn Morning 


An early morning breeze; 
Yes, and a single goose 
Up in the white clouds, nothing more. 


Dewdrops 


Silver dewdrops that in autumn light upon 
the moor 

Are jewels, I believe. 

See how they hang everywhere 

On threads the spiders weave. 


Cold Wind 


The autumn wind is bleak ; 
It whitens as with powder puff 
My little baby’s cheek. 


Quaint Fancy 


I thought I saw the fluttering leaves arise 
Returning to their branches; 
Lo, ’twas only butterflies! 


They are the tiniest poems in the world. 


AUTUMN 


More Hokku Verses from Japan 


(Japanese Hokku verses contain not more than seventeen syllables, usually in three lines 


Marked by their simplicity and tenderness, 
The form has been used by great poets of 


White Chrysanthemums 


Prisoned moonbeams 
Caught in early frost, 
Lo! White chrysanthemums! 


Mount Fuji 


Around a turn, and suddenly 
There against the autumn skies, 
Behold the mighty Fuji rise! 


A Wish 


O moon, if born again, I'd be 
A pine tree on a mountain peak 
That when you rise I might be first 
to see. 


Desolate Scene 


The end of autumn 
And some crows 
Perched upon a withered branch. 


(Basho, 1644-1694.) 
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American Policies and World 


Prosperity 


By HAROLD G. MOULTON 


(Dr. Moulton, formerly Professor of Economics in the University of Chicago, has, since 


1928, been President of the Brookings Institution, 


Washington, D. C. Among his best 


known works are the following: Principles of Money and Banking; Financial Organization 
of Society; Germany’s Capacity to Pay; Japan, An Economic and Financial Appraisal, etc. 
He collaborated with Leo Pasvolsky in the preparation of War Debts and World Prosperity, 


definitive text in its field —Eprror.) 


HERE is an economic problem in which 

the people of Europe and the United 
States have a great mutual interest. I speak 
of the bearing of the American program for 
industrial recovery upon economic condi- 
tions in Europe. A major question is 
whether American domestic policies are to 
be regarded as essentially in conflict with 
international economic reconstruction— 
whether American efforts to break the de- 
pression and to raise the level of prices 
necessarily imply a reduction in interna- 
tional trade and a consequent increase in 
European economic difficulties. 


I 


The recent Congress of the United States, 
under the leadership of the President, 
passed a series of legislative measures which 
together were designed to restore economic 
prosperity in this country. Among these 
measures were the Economy Act, intended 
to balance the federal budget; the Agricul- 
tural Relief Act, for the purpose of raising 
agricultural prices; the Farm Credit Act 
and the Home Owners’ Loan Act, designed 
respectively to ease the debt burden on 
farmers and small home owners; the Act 
to Abrogate the Gold Clause in Contracts, 
which placed the United States definitely 
upon a paper money basis; and the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, which was 
designed to provide employment and stimu- 
late business recovery. 

For purposes of the present discussion 
the most important of these various meas- 
ures are the abandonment of the gold stand- 





ard and the Agricultural Relief and Indus- 
trial Recovery Acts. The departure from 
the gold standard is significant because it 
constitutes one device for stimulating a rise 
in American prices. A fall in the value of 
the dollar, as compared with the pound, for 
example, means, of course, that the pound 
will thenceforth exchange for more dollars 
and buy more American goods than before. 
In consequence, the demand for American 
goods is stimulated; and this naturally 
causes the prices of exported commodities 
to rise. The prices of American imports are 
also affected, though for a different reason. 
British exporters to the United States, 
knowing that they will now be paid in de- 
preciated dollars, naturally demand more 
dollars than before; that is to say, prices 
are marked up. 

The prices of goods produced and sold 
within the United States are, however, not 
directly affected by any change in the rela- 
tive value of the dollar and the currencies 
of other countries. Indeed, if conditions 
within the domestic market remain seriously 
depressed, the effects of the exchange depre- 
ciation upon the general price level would 
be relatively unimportant. It may be re- 
called that England was forced off the gold 
standard in September, 1931; that prices 
rose about 6 per cent in the first few months 
thereafter; and then that in the following 
year the whole advance was lost—though 
the decline was not as great as that in other 
countries. All that exchange depreciation 
can do, then, is to affect a portion of the 
price structure. A general rise in domestic 
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prices must depend upon other factors. 
This is where the Agricultural Relief and 
the Industrial Recovery Acts are impor- 
tant; for they are designed to bring about 
a general rise in domestic prices. 


II 


In the case of the Farm Relief Act the 
price advance is to be procured by means 
of a restriction of production in basic agri- 
cultural lines, and by a tax levied upon 
food manufactures which it is believed 
would be passed along, in part at least, in 
higher prices to consumers. 

The Industrial Recovery Act is intended 
to bring about an advance in prices, not 
by restriction of output but by the elimina- 
tion of destructive trade practices involving 
cut-throat competition in wages and prices 
and by an increase of employment and an 
expansion of purchasing power. The re- 
employment is to be accomplished in part 
by a great program of public works, for 
which an appropriation of $3,300.000,000 
has been authorized, and in part by permit- 
ting and encouraging trade associations in 
all the important industries of the country 
to establish codes of fair competition and 
to work out co-ordinated production pro- 
grams. 

By preventing destructive competitive 
practices it is believed that bottom prices 
can be established and that this will gener- 
ate business confidence and encourage in- 
dustrial expansion. Reliance is placed upon 
changing business psychology from that of 
dog eat dog competition to one of co-opera- 
tion in promoting expansion. There is, 
however, no thought that we can lift our- 
selves by our boot straps. We depend upon 
the reemployment of labor, both in the pub- 
lic works program and in private industry, 
to provide real purchasing power capable 
of absorbing an expanding industrial out- 
put. It is the expectation, moreover, that 
wages will be raised materially, and if price 
rises can be restrained this would further 
increase the ability of consumers to pur- 
chase the increased output of goods pro- 
duced. That the expectation that genuine 
business recovery might thus be stimulated 
is not in vain is already apparent. In a 
wide range of industries there is abundant 
evidence of expanding output, and the re- 
covery movement appears to be broadening 
steadily. 
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Now a good many people believe that the 
emphasis which has been placed upon this 
domestic program necessarily means that 
the United States is no longer interested in 
foreign trade, or in economic conditions in 
the rest of the world. It is apparently as- 
sumed that we must concentrate either on 
international economic reconstructon or 
domestc reconstruction—that we cannot 
pursue both objectives simultaneously, and 
that they are essentially incompatible. Let 
us then reflect for a few moments on the 
issues involved. 

Those who regard the American domestic 
program as inevitably leading to the aban- 
donment of international economic coopera- 
tion reason somewhat as follows. The ad- 
ministration of the Industrial Recovery Act 
(it is contended) will result in a sharp in- 
crease in wages and other costs of produc- 
tion and thus force selling prices rapidly 
upward. As soon as American prices be- 
come out of line with prices in other coun- 
tries it will be necessary to prevent the com- 
petition of European goods by immediately 
imposing higher tariff barriers. With Euro- 
pean exports to the United States thus 
greatly curtailed it would follow that we 
would have to give up the bulk of our ex- 
port trade and concentrate on selling in 
the domestic market. 

If such a policy were carried out rigor- 
ously it would have obvious shortcomings 
from the American point of view. The cur- 
tailment of exports would in many lines re- 
sult in a severe decline in prices—particu- 
larly in such agricultural commodities as 
cotton, tobacco, and wheat. It would thus 
work definitely at cross purposes with the 
objectives of the Agricultural Relief Act, 
which is to raise agricultural prices. More- 
over, the resulting prostration of important 
producing areas would inevitably decrease 
the demand of the people living there for 
the products of American manufacturing 
industry. In other words, one extremely 
important division of the domestic market 
would have a shrunken demand, and this 
would react unfavorably upon the entire 
recovery program. 

An alternative policy to the one just out- 
lined would involve keeping the upward 
movement of American prices in reasonably 
close adjustment with the advance in prices 
in other countries. There is every reason to 
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expect that a recovery of prosperity, accom- 
panied by increasing prices in the United 
States, would stimulate an advance in prices 
in other countries, from which we are heavy 
purchasers of raw materials. In fact, Amer- 
ican imports in many lines have increased 
materially in recent weeks. Just as the de- 
pression of the past four years spread from 
country to country, involving the whole 
world in progressive deflation, so, once a 
strong recovery movement is under way in 
any important part of the world, its influ- 
ence quickly spreads to other countries. 

If the rise in American prices is gradual 
in character and if no effort is made to re- 
strict imports from other countries, our 
economic recovery may be articulated with 
that in other countries as part of a world 
recovery movement. Reviving prosperity 
in Europe and consequent increasing de- 
mands for American exports would ob- 
viously be helpful to the United States in 
our efforts to raise the prices of foodstuffs 
and raw materials. 

If our international trade can be ex- 
panded at the same time that domestic 
trade is increased, we should have a double 
force working toward throroughgoing recov- 
ery of economic prosperity. American do- 
mestic policy, properly conceived, is thus in 
no sense antagonistic to international eco- 
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nomic policy. I may add that there is as 
yet no evidence that the American policy is 
to raise prices sharply. On the contrary, 
the Administrator of the Industrial Recov- 
ery Act definitely takes the stand that the 
price rise must be gradual, in order that the 
purchasing power of the people may expand 
sufficiently to absorb the increased indus- 
trial output. 


IV 


It is my hope, therefore, that the process 
of American recovery will contribute greatly 
toward recovery in other countries. It is 
to be hoped also that constructive efforts 
may be made in all countries which, while 
benefiting first their own people, will con- 
tribute to the prosperity of the world as 
a whole. There is a great opportunity just 
at this juncture when progress toward in- 
dustrial recovery has been made in a num- 
ber of countries to give a great impetus to 
that restoration of world prosperity upon 
which the happiness and welfare of count- 
less millions depend. It does not require 
internationalism as such to accomplish this 
purpose. It can be achieved in large meas- 
ure by national policies directed toward 
stimulating domestic expansion—the inter- 
acting and cumulative effects of which 
create the conditions of world prosperity. 


X-Ray Room 


By Lucia TRENT 


This weird machinery of stark design, 

We marvel at every curve and curious line 

That jut like gargoyles from the floor and wall, 
Like iron horses rigid in a stall. 

These are a source of victory for man 

And build a bridge to health for us to span 

To a stronger race, and yet we need today 

More potent and miraculous array 

Throughout a world where greed is still our code, 
Where brotherhood is blocked on every road, 
Where some have plenty with others doomed to fail, 
Where bombs and bullets and not faith prevail 
And sons that mothers bore in sweat and pain 
Are clipped in war like narrow stalks of grain. 
A miracle to make the body whole. 


We need as well an X-ray for the soul! 








The Position of the World Court 
in Legal History 


By ROBERT W. MILLER 
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Miller acknowledges his indebtedness to the article entitled Are We Muddling Internationally? 
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which appeared August, 1930, in the columns of this magazine.—Ep1Tor.) 


FTEN times we hear the statement 

made that “history repeats itself.” 
Does the same aphorism or platitude ap- 
ply to “legal history”? We now have a 
developed body of municipal law. In- 
ternational law, on the other hand, is but 
just in the making. It is my purpose, 
therefore, to analyze the various stages 
through which municipal law has passed 
in order to see whether or not interna- 
tionally we are but repeating the same 
routine. 


I 


From the earliest times until the ad- 
vent of the Angles and Saxons, except for 
the period of the Roman occupancy of 
England, a period of no law existed in 
England. The term “no law” signifies the 
true status of legal affairs. Vengeance 
and self help were the recognized means 
of redress, such being visited by the injured 
party and his relatives, not only upon the 
wrongdoer alone, but upon his family as 
well. The result was continual private war- 
fare. Society was saved through the spar- 
sity of settlements. 

The results of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into England were of the highest 
importance. The existing tribal organiza- 
tions, under missionary teachings, tended 
toward larger national units. The petty 
tribal units were replaced by a few large 
kingdoms ruled and administered by kings 
who watched European methods. Also the 
Church brought with it moral ideas which 
were to revolutionize English law. Chris- 
tianity had inherited an outlook upon 
moral questions which was strictly in- 
dividualistic. The salvation of each sepa- 
rate soul was dependent upon the actions 
of the individual. This contrasted strongly 


with the custom of the English tribes which 
looked not to the individual but to the 
family group of which the individual 
formed a part. But with the spread of 
Christianity all this slowly changed. Both 
legal and moral responsibilities gradually 
shifted from the whole group to the par- 
ticular individual who did the act. 

On the eve of the Norman Conquest, 
we thus find law in its formative stage. A 
system of private warfare had been in 
vogue in the past. The Anglo-Saxon Kings 
were trying to preserve the great social in- 
terest in National Peace. Whatever served 
to avert private warfare was an instrument 
of justice. Thus, at a very early time, we 
find peace to be the aim and the plea of 
our forefathers. 

In these early times, the Church played 
a most important part in this connection. 
In the latter part of the tenth century, the 
Church first took steps toward curbing 
private warfare. The term “Peace of God” 
made its appearance, its aim being to 
exempt certain classes from the evils of 
war; the peasants to be free from persecu- 
tion by the nobles. Early in the eleventh 
century we hear of the “Truce of God,” 
the Church hereby restricting the days 
upon which persons could fight. At first 
there was to be no fighting over the week- 
end, beginning Friday. Later efforts at- 
tempted to extend this prohibition to 
longer periods such as Lent and harvest 
time, until but one-quarter of the year 
was open to private warfare. Associations 
for enforcing the peace were formed under 
episcopal leadership, with courts and mili- 
tia for punishing the offenders. Violators 
of the truce were ex-communicated, this 
being one of the Church’s most powerful 
means of demanding obedience. 
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II 


On the other hand, the program of the 
State, in order to secure National Peace, 
was two-fold: (1) To regulate self-help and 
ultimately to supercede it, and (2) To 
prevent aggression. 

The State was free to take any one of 
four views as regards a wrongdoer: 

1. One attitude would be to consider 
that he who breaks the law has gone to 
war with the community and thus make 
it a public duty to hunt him down and slay 
him. 

2. A second attitude would be to do 
nothing—permitting those who suffered by 
the offender’s misdeeds to wreak their per- 
sonal vengeance upon him. 

3. A third attitude would be that of true 
punishment—Mosaic law being applied. 

4. A fourth attitude would be to install 
a system of money compositions or dooms, 
whereby the offender could buy off the 
vengeance of the party whom he had 
wronged. 

Of these four possible attitudes, the 
fourth, or “outlawry” of private warfare 
by installing a system of money composi- 
tions or dooms, appeared to be most favor- 
able, the Church, in particular, supporting 
it. Thus from the early stage of private 
warfare, self-help and vengeance, the first 
step has been to “outlaw” such by forcing 
upon the injured party a kind of com- 
pensation for the injury suffered. But out- 
lawry did not entirely succeed prior to the 
Norman Conquest, hence we leave the 
Angio-Saxon Kings attempting to preserve 
the social interest in National Peace. 

After the battle of Hastings in 1066, 
William of Normandy became King of 
England, supplanting the Anglo-Saxon 
Kings. The social interest was still to keep 
the peace and the problem was still com- 
plex and difficult of soiution. 

It was during this period that the ac- 
cused was given the privilege of proof. 
The modes of trial to determine the guilt 
or innocence of the accused were of three 
types. 

The most ancient was the ordeal. Its 
purpose was to invoke Divine judgment. 
Its origin dates from before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, but the practice was 
so deep-rooted that the Church felt bound 
to adopt it. In consequence, we find the 
ordeal preceded by elaborate religious 
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ritual, the accused partaking of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

Of the several forms of ordeal in use, the 
ordeal of hot iron was the most common 
for freeman. It was administered at the 
most solemn moment of the mass; a special 
ritual was prescribed in the old service 
books telling us how the heated iron was 
carried by the accused through a distance 
of nine feet. The hand was immediately 
bandaged for three nights. The bandage 
was then removed. If the hand was healed, 
the accused was innocent. If not com- 
pletely healed, then he was deemed guilty. 
However, there are strong reasons to be- 
lieve that the clergy passed upon the guilt 
or innocence of the accused in advance. 
Then, if they believed him innocent, a sub- 
stitution of an unheated iron was effected. 
At least we know that many who carried 
the iron were found healed at the end of 
the three-day period. 

Another form of the ordeal was the 
cursed morsel. This consisted in making 
the accused swallow a dry morsel in which 
a feather was partially concealed. If suc- 
cessful on the first attempt, he was pro- 
claimed innocent. Otherwise—guilty. 

The ordeal of cold water was sometimes 
used on the unfree. The accused was 
bound hand and foot and thrown into a 
body of water. If he floated, he was 
deemed guilty on the theory that pure 
water would reject the guilty. If he sank 
and was drowned, his loss was mourned as 
that of an innocent man. 

It was not until 1215 when Pope Inno- 
cence III, in the Fourth Lateran Council, 
forbade the clergy from performing any 
religious ceremonies in this connection that 
trial by ordeal began to fade and become 
history. 

A second mode of trial was that of 
“wager of law.” The party so claiming to 
wage his law would have the court appoint 
a fixed number of oath helpers or com- 
purgators which he would be required to 
produce—usually eleven. The party would 
then take a solemn oath that he was inno- 
cent of the complaint or charge. His eleven 
compurgators would then swear that the 
oath he had taken was clean. In other 
words, in this type of proof, the court calls 
upon the party waging his law to produce 
a specified number of persons who are pre- 
pared to swear that in their opinion his 
oath is trustworthy. They do not swear 
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to the facts of the case or to his innocence, 
but merely to their judgment that the ac- 
cused is a credible person. Wager of law, 
therefore, reduces itself to a character test. 
The Church favored this mode of trial and 
it lasted in England until in 1824. Par- 
liament then abolished wager of law as a 
possible means of trial. 

A third method of proof was one intro- 
duced in England by the Normans, namely, 
trial by battle. Here the two parties would 
start fighting at sun-up and continue until 
the stars appeared at night. In civil cases 
the parties themselves were not compelled 
to fight but could hire champions. This, 
probably, is the origin of the relationship 
of attorney and client. But in criminal 
cases, where between two private parties, 
for one could not wage his law against the 
King, it was more serious, the actual par- 
ties doing the fighting. The fight would 
be fought in the shadow of a hastily con- 
structed gallows. If the accused were not 
slain but was defeated before the stars 
came out at night, he would be immediately 
hanged. If still standing, then he would 
be deemed innocent of the charge. This 
mode of trial was last claimed in England 
in 1819, after which Parliament abolished 
it. Duels lasted in the United States until 
the duel between Hamilton and Burr. 
While this mode was in use, many persons 
retained paid gladiators or champions as 
a part of their staff and household. 

Finally, trial by jury was introduced 
under the Normans. At first a man was 
held not to be triable without his consent. 
Hence, to obtain the necessary consent 
they would place him between two boards 
and pile heavy stones on his chest. Some 
would die before consenting, where guilty, 
in order to prevent their property from 
escheating to the Crown, for every man 
was deemed innocent until tried and found 
guilty. Usually, however, the consent was 
most easily obtained. After his consent 
was obtained the party would then be tried 
before a jury of twelve men, his peers, their 
verdict being based upon their own knowl- 
edge. 

Gradually, trial by jury supplanted other 
modes and the consent of the individual 
became unnecessary. This is the origin of 
our modern jury about which we hear so 
much discussion. Of course today, gener- 
ally speaking, the jury passes only upon 
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questions of fact, while the Court passes 
upon questions of law. 

In brief summary, we see that from the 
early family and clan organizations, such 
has expanded into the tribe, from tribe to 
village, village into state, and state into 
nation. In early law the family or clan 
was the moral unit of society but due to 
the influence of the Church, the individual 
came to be looked upon as the social unit 
and alone responsible for his wrongdoings. 

Retrospectively, we see that at first a 
state of no-law existed, private warfare be- 
ing had. Only the law of force was known, 
might making right. Gradually outlawry 
of private warfare came to pass. In 
Hebrew law cities of refuge were provided. 
In Anglo-American law the Anglo-Saxon 
dooms and compositions were employed. 
It was not until the reign of Edward I, 
1272, that outlawry of private warfare was 
finally accomplished. The second stage 
was the substitution of a system of private 
law for private vengeance and self-help. 
The American Law Institute is now en- 
gaged upon the great task of perfecting 
and making more uniform our substantive 
law. Our procedure still remains more of 
an end than a means and will require a 
great deal of work to perfect it so that our 
social interests may be protected. 

The last stage in the substitution of law 
for private warfare is disarmament. Eng- 
land has succeeded in taking this last step 
and has attempted to disarm its public. 
We, in the United States, still have this 
task before us. The remarks of Judge 
Thompson in imposing the death sentence 
on Zangara, the murderer of Mayor 
Cermak, are especially pertinent. He 
stated: “It is my firm conviction that Con- 
gress should also pass legislation for con- 
fiscation of firearms that may be carried 
about the person. Three presidents have 
been assassinated, all by men who em- 
ployed a pocket pistol. It is a deadly and 
useless weapon; deadly in the hands of an 
assassin and useless as a weapon of defense 
by the good people. We are horrified to 
think of the consequences of this man’s 
act. It was well calculated to affect the 
peace of America, if not the entire world.” 


III 


With these steps applicable to municipal 
law in mind, now let us direct our attention 
to the present day international situation. 
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We are but a bit over a decade removed 
from the bloodiest of wars. Public warfare 
existed even as did the private warfare of 
primitive times. Thus, in the twentieth 
century, internationally, we are but in the 
primitive stage. Wager by battle was 
openly sanctioned except that in place of 
two private citizens participating in the 
fight or duel, two nations or more are 
lined up on antagonistic sides, hurling men 
by the millions into conflict. Thus muni- 
cipal legal history is but repeating itself 
internationally. The international goal of 
both Church and state is to secure World 
Peace. The Church, especially through its 
missionary and education policy, is a strong 
international factor to which public war- 
fare has to answer. 

The first step internationally is to out- 
law public war the same as private war 
was outlawed nationally. A great step in 
this direction was taken under the terms 
of the Peace Pact of Paris, commonly 
known as the Kellogg-Briand Pact. For 
years the nations of the earth have been 
trying in abortive ways to regulate public 
warfare. Suddenly the Kellogg Peace Pact 
was proposed and signed on August 27, 
1928, by 15 nations. If the nations of the 
world keep faith with the wording and with 
the spirit of that Peace Pact, the first pro- 
gressive international step will have been 
taken. 

The second step to be taken interna- 
tionally, if we are to substitute law for 
war, is to develop a system of international 
law. The only way to do this is through 
legislative bodies and through courts. 

At the present time we have the two in- 
ternational judicial bodies. The older of 
these is the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion. This body is composed of a panel of 
one hundred and fifty men. Whenever 
two countries have an international dispute 
which may be arbitrated, each country 
selects one member of this panel and they, 
in turn, choose a third. The three con- 
stitute the arbitration tribunal. As can be 
readily seen, the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration is in no sense a court. It does not 
sit regularly and does not proceed as does 
a court. This international body dates 
back to the time of the first Hague Con- 
ference of 1899, when American delegates 
were instructed to urge the creation of an 
international court. Again at the second 
Hague Conference of 1907 our delegates 
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again urged the formation of a permanent 
court. This Court of Arbitration was all 
they could interest other countries in, hence 
it was created. In the course of its ex- 
istence it has had nineteen cases to arbi- 
trate. The United States is a member 
state. 

The second of our international judicial 
bodies is the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, an American idea. From 
the time of the first Hague Conference on- 
ward the United States has been insistent 
upon the creation of such a body. With 
Article XIV of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, the Council of the League was 
to formulate plans for the creation of such 
a court. A plan was formulated, a Proto- 
col of Signatures circulated embodying the 
Statute of the Court, and in January of 
1922 the Permanent Court of International 
Justice emerged from an ideal to become 
a reality. 

The World Court is a court in the true 
sense of the word. It is composed of 
eleven judges and four deputy judges 
selected from the world at large and not 
restricted to member states. Chief Justice 
Hughes was one of those selected. He re- 
signed and ex-Secretary of State Kellogg 
was appointed to finish his term and in 
1930 was elected to succeed himself for a 
nine-year period. The Court sits regularly 
and is open to every nation of the world. 
It has power to render both judgments and 
advisory opinions and in the first nine years 
of its existence has handed down 40 de- 
cisions. Nine nations of the world remain 
nen-members of the Court. On January 
27, 1926, the United States Senate voted 
to enter the Court, subject to a number of 
reservations. In March, 1929, Elihu Root 
prepared a formula for our admission. 
President Hoover accepted the Root For- 
mula and on December 10, 1930, sub- 
mitted the necessary documents to the 
United States Senate for its approval. Un- 
der this formula we may become a sister 
member of the World Court in the near 
future. 

Once this second step is completed, 
that is, a body of international law created 
to protect our international social interests, 
the third step, the reduction of armaments, 
will be in order. But to attempt to disarm 
before we develop our international law 
would be to “muddle internationally.” 
Talk of disarmament is premature at this 
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time. Limitation of armament, on the 
other hand, is not premature. 


IV 


Hence, it remains for the United States 
to work for the second logical international 
step, namely, to help build up a body of 
international law efficient enough to pro- 
tect the international social interest in 
World Peace. Thus the question is: Should 
the United States become a member of the 
World Court? Perhaps the true answer 
can best be emphasized by an old Grecian 
myth. 

According to the legend a very rich 
kingdom had suddenly disappeared into the 
depths of the earth. Only through music 
was it ever to be possible to raise it to the 
earth’s surface. An old and beloved King 
near the spot where the rich kingdom lay 
hidden, finding his subjects in poverty and 
need, decided to trust in the legend and to 
attempt to raise the lost kingdom for the 
good of his peoples. Hence, he sent 
couriers to all parts of the world in search 
of the most talented musicians, promising 
a large reward to the successful one. Soon 
they began to arrive, each seeking the 
King’s permission to attempt to raise the 
hidden kingdom. 

One after another the musicians tried 
their ability, some of the sweetest music 
ever heard being played by them. One 
after the other their efforts failed until 
none remained to try. The King, in de- 
spair, gave a banquet for the disappointed 
musicians who were to take their leave on 
the morrow. In the midst of the banquet 


appeared a soothsayer who sought the 
King’s permission to try to raise the lost 
kingdom although all 


these individual 
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musicians had failed. The king reluc- 
tantly gave his consent. Turning to this 
distinguished assembly of musicians, the 
soothsayer requested and obtained their 
consent to be present a half hour before 
sunrise on the following morning to par- 
ticipate in playing an arrangement drawn 
by him after listening to their individual 
attempts to cause the lost kingdom to rise. 

As the sun rose over the hills to herald 
the dawn of a new day and a new summer 
dav was born, in concert, the assembled 
musicians began to play. The music was 
the sweetest ever heard by mortal man and 
was inspiring to this distinguished group. 
As they played, the earth began to tremble 
—yet they noticed not. On and on they 
played and as the last note faded away and 
the arrangement as played became history, 
the lost kingdom again came to rest upon 
the earth’s surface. The King and his sub- 
jects were overjoyed. Seeking out the 
soothsayer the King asked of him how it 
was that he had succeeded where the others 
had failed. The simple reply was: “Sire, 
cooperation is the foundation of all suc- 
cess.” 


V 


Thus it is with our international situa- 
tion. Hence I leave with you the query 
whether the United States should remain 
with the other eight nations outside the 
pale of the World Court and thus refuse 
the cooperation so necessary to its success, 
or should enter into the World Court and 
cooperate with the vast majority of the na- 
tions of the world in making WORLD 
PEACE, not an ideal, but a reality? 
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ANADA and the United States prob- 

ably have more interests and prob- 
lems in common than any other two nations 
in the world. Their peoples, for the most 
part, have a similar heritage of language, 
customs, and ideals. Each country is the 
other’s best customer. During the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1933, forty per cent 
of the Dominion’s exports went to the 
United States and sixty per cent of its 
imports came from there. Americans have 
invested almost four billion dollars in Can- 
ada, and the investments of Canadians in 
the United States total a billion dollars. 
The joint use of innumerable waterways 
along the boundary creates problems affect- 
ing vast investments and the welfare of 
millions of people in both countries. The 
plan for the development of the St. Law- 
rence River for navigation and power is 
but one of many projects undertaken by 
the two governments. Other problems with 
which they must deal co-operatively include 
tariffs, boundary questions, immigration, 
and the protection of North American re- 
sources. 


I 


Decisions on these and future problems 
will be made by the youth of Canada and 
the United States. Therefore it seems es- 
sential that they acquire an intelligent un- 
derstanding of their neighbor during the 
period of their school training. A study 
undertaken to determine whether Canadian 
and American schools were meeting their 
obligation in this respect brought surpris- 
ing results. Its purpose was to find out, 


first, what Canadian students in their last 
year of secondary school know about the 
United States, their attitude toward the 
United States, and second, what similar 
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groups of American students know about 
Canada and their attitude toward Canada. 

The answer to this inquiry which is here 
briefly summarized is based upon the re- 
sults of a test of information about Canada 
given to 1,267 American students from all 
sections of the United States, a similar test 
about the United States given to 1,168 Ca- 
nadians in typical schools of every province, 
and upon compositions written by 800 boys 
and girls in each group. 

Each test included a request to “put 
down the first things that come to your 
mind when you think about Canada (or 
the United States).”” The Canadian stu- 
dents’ impressions were of great wealth, 
poor law enforcement, the prevalence of 
crime, large cities, an immense population, 
opportunities for sports and amusement, 
and less frequently, the trade relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States. The 
Americans thought of the severity of the 
Canadian climate, the large number of 
French-speaking inhabitants, abundant 
natural resources, beautiful scenery, winter 
sports, the “control” of Great Britain, Can- 
ada as a source of bootleg liquor, and of 
police who “get their man.” 

American students proved to be woefully 
lacking in information concerning the most 
elementary facts of Canadian history and 
geography. For example, only eleven per 
cent could give an approximation of the 
population that was within twenty-five per 
cent of the correct figure, and only one in 
five knew that Ottawa is Canada’s capital. 
But most deplorable was their misinforma- 
tion concerning Canada’s form of govern- 
ment. 

In answering the question, “What kind 


of government does Canada have?”’ thirty- 


three per cent stated that Canada “is a 
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possession of Great Britain,’ “ruled by 
Great Britain,” or “owned by the British.” 
Twenty-five per cent made no attempt to 
answer the question, and almost fifty per 
cent declared that “Canada cannot decide 
matters dealing with her relations with the 
United States without the consent of the 
British Parliament.” Failure to recognize 
that Canada, though a member of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, is an independent na- 
tion is particularly unfortunate since it is 
often the basis of the students’ attitude 
toward the Dominion. The following re- 
marks, typical of hundreds found in the 
compositions, illustrate how appalling was 
the ignorance encountered. 

“Canada is under British rule, which is 
nothing to be proud of.” 

“T believe Canada should have its inde- 
pendence from Great Britain. She has 
enough population to protect herself. She 
has large exports and can import what she 
needs from us. Let her have her inde- 
pendence.” 

“The government is not very liberal, nor 
have the British subjects the right of free 
speech, freedom of press, nor religious 
freedom.” 

“Canada is no country. It is just a prov- 
ince of England. England should give her 
more freedom.” 

“The United States might at any time 
try to enlarge her country and thus attempt 
to take Canada. Great Britain would natu- 
rally protect her colony and this would 
start friction and possibly war. Great 
Britain isn’t justified in holding Canada be- 
cause the mother country is too far away 
from her colony to successfully control 
her.” 

“We should purchase Canada from Eng- 
land.” 

The Rush-Bagot Agreement ,consummated 
in 1817 between Great Britain and the 
United States, has been the basis for the 
absence of fortifications along our northern 
boundary. In spite of its significance, only 
three per cent of the Americans and twenty 
per cent of the Canadians knew of its exist- 
ence. This may explain why many stu- 
dents felt that the border should be fortified. 

Almost universal ignorance was shown 
concerning the organization and work of 
the International Joint Commission. Dur- 


ing the past twenty-four years this unique 
permanent international tribunal has suc- 
cessfully handled numerous questions in- 
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volving investments of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. The use of boundary 
waters, and other matters affecting the 
health, sanitation, and water supply of 
people on both sides of the border are 
among the problems which have came be- 
fore it. The future of this experiment, 
which marks an advanced step in interna- 
tional diplomacy, depends upon the sup- 
port of the citizens of each country. It is 
unfortunate that so few Canadians and 
Americans know of its existence. 

The compositions about Canada written 
by 800 students in representative schools 
of the United States seem to justify the 
frequently expressed Canadian resentment 
of American indifference toward the Do- 
minion. Phrases occurring most frequently 
were similar to these: “I know very little 
about Canada,” “I don’t know enough 
about Canada to write a composition,” or 
“T know nothing concerning our relations 
with Canada.” The following quotations 
are typical: 

“T am terribly ignorant in regard to Can- 
ada, and all I think of is fish, snow, cold, 
ice.” 

“Canada is so close and yet so far away 
from me. I know less about it than almost 
any other place in the world.” 

“Canada is just a square of pink color on 
the map of North America to me.” 

“The Canadians are just like the British 
and just as undesirable to the United States. 
Annexation would be fine for Canada.” 

“In proportion to the opportunities they 
have as compared with the people of the 
United States, they should be highly com- 
mended because Canada has made its im- 
print on me as a cold, barren and lifeless 
region to live in; nothing seems to be as 
civilized there as in the United States.” 

The Canadian students were equally 
frank in their criticisms of American life 
and institutions. Seventy-five per cent of 
the papers referred in unflattering terms to 
the prevalence of crime in the United States, 
thirty-one per cent to the reputed boast- 
fulness of Americans and twenty-two per 
cent to their patronizing attitude. Twenty- 
five per cent expressed regret or resentment 
of American indifference toward Canada. 
The following quotations are typical of the 
opinions and attitudes encountered. 

“The United States is a hot-bed of hus- 
tling, flag-waving, gum-chewing men and 
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women whose dignity is conspicuous by its 
absence.” 

“The information of the average Ameri- 
ican about Canada is appalling. They 
seem to think that we bundle ourselves in 
furs, live in tepees and crouch around the 
Arctic Circle.” 

“The crime in the States is astounding. 
Weapons are easy to obtain and anybody 
out of a job joins a gang and becomes a 
gangster. The people have much too high 
an opinion of themselves and do too much 
talking. They are really just ignorant of 
the rest of the world and think the States 
is the one and only place to live.” 

“By her literature, movies, etc., the 
United States is corrupting the world.” 

“At this time, when one thinks of the 
United States, one does not think of the 
vast country and the beautiful southland 
first, but of the lawlessness and evils of its 
teeming cities. Everywhere one turns one 
reads of rum-running, illicit liquor, dope 
peddling, gangster wars, robberies, murders. 
Truly the United States is not to be envied 
for her reputation for law and order.” 


il 


This freedom and positiveness of expres- 
sion of opinion on both sides of the inter- 
national boundary, taken in connection 
with the lack of factual basis for opinion, 
suggests the necessity of basing instruction 
for international cooperation on a founda- 
tion of sound knowledge. The closeness of 
the Canada-United States relationship af- 
fords educators of these countries an ad- 
vantageous starting point for such instruc- 
tion. That it is not being fully utilized 
even in promoting understanding between 
Canada and the United States is apparent. 
American students leave high school with- 
out having acquired an elementary knowl- 
edge of Canada and with no real apprecia- 
tion of the extent and significance of the 
relations of their country with the Do- 
minion. Canadian students are better in- 
formed about the United States, but their 
attitude toward their neighbor is based too 
largely on impressions gained from accounts 
of sensational and undesirable features of 
American life, rather than from serious 
study of American affairs and culture. 

A large share of the responsibility for 
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the lack of information shown by Ameri- 
cans in regard to Canada may be attributed 
to the scant attention given to that coun- 
try in our school textbooks. This observa- 
tion is based upon an examination of prac- 
tically all of the commonly used textbooks 
in history and elementary geography. 

Full accounts of the period of exploration 
and the early colonization, the French and 
Indian War, the War of 1812, and bound- 
ary disputes are given in practically all 
United States histories but other events 
are given little space and in many of the 
books are not even mentioned. For ex- 
ample, among thirty-eight elementary and 
junior high school histories examined there 
are but two which mention the Rush-Bagot 
Agreement by name and only nine which 
describe its provisions. Three senior high 
school texts out of twenty-one mention the 
Agreement and nine others speak of an 
arrangement for disarmament along the 
border. No American history considers the 
International Joint Commission significant 
enough for mention. The story of Can- 
adian confederation in 1867, an event which 
has affected the whole course of our rela- 
tions with Canada and Great Britain, is 
mentioned in only six. 

Ignorance of American high school stu- 
dents concerning Canada is not unusual. 
An appreciation of the importance and inti- 
macy of our relations with the Dominion 
is rarely encountered among teachers and 
others who consider themselves well in- 
formed. There seems to be an adequate 
basis for the Canadian view of our indif- 
ference as expressed by the Ontario stu- 
dent who wrote, “Americans know very 
little about Canada as a country and very 
little about her history. The people seem 
to be friendly but uninterested.” 


III 


But a friendly attitude alone does not 
afford a sufficient and durable basis for 
international co-operation. When differ- 
ences arise between nations, the absence of 
reliable knowledge makes their peoples the 
prey of haphazard information which has 
news value because of its sensationalism. 
If this is true of international relations 
in general, it has special significance for 
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Canada and the United States. Their very 
interdependence complicates the problem 
of co-operation by providing the basis for 
possible misunderstandings. If ever there 
were two peoples who ought to be well 
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acquainted with one another, they are the 
citizens of Canada and the United States. 
American and Canadian schools have a con- 
structive opportunity and no small obli- 
gation. 





World Order—An Apology to Youth 
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HERE is an ancient French aphorism 

which we may translate as “If only 
youth knew—if only old age could.” As 
applied to the present situation of the world, 
I think it assumes too much for old age and 
grants too little to youth. I would remodel 
it so that it might read, “If old age only 
knew, then youth could.” 


I 


Young people, I remind you what old 
age—and by that term I mean us, your 
elders—stands ready to bequeath to you. 
Standing at the present pinnacle of all the 
untold ages of human existence, old age 
gives to you a world of nations suspicious 
of one another, each confident of its own 
integrity and good intentions. You are Le- 
queathed a world in which nationality is 
triumphant, largely masquerading under a 
false cloak of patriotism. You are invited to 
assume the obligations of a world war, in 
the making of which you have had no part 
and with the real objects of which, so far 
as they are ascertainable, you can have little 
sympathy. You are invited to care for those 
maimed in body and mind in a struggle 
from which you have derived no benefit, 
and to look after widows and orphans of 
those suffering from this conflict. 


He was for many years a member of the Executive Committee 


You are given a world many of the 
nations of which are perfectly ready and 
often eager to fight, and restrained in the 
main only by their poverty. You are intro- 
duced to states so ignorant of what should 
be the basic foundation ef a true political 
economy that the most of them are almost 
on the verge of internal struggles, the essen- 
tial origin of which must be injustice. 

All this is true, although your elders had 
the opportunity, had they but studied and 
profited from the teachings of history as 
between nations and equally the teachings 
of history in the operations of each single 
state, to have prevented these conditions. 

We are told that in the kingdom of the 
blind the ruler is a one-eyed man, but in 
this world-wide blindness even those of de- 
fective vision are not allowed to be the 
rulers. The blind have stumbled into a con- 
dition of distress which you must remedy. 
Up to this time the young have been able 
to do little because the old have refused to 
learn enough to direct them. Or have they 
lacked courage and self-denial? 


II 


And yet it would be unfair to say that the 
old have not had some glimmerings of light. 
We, the elders, can claim for ourselves that 
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we have commenced to learn, though im- 
perfectly, some things, and to question 
many institutions which heretofore have 
been accepted beyond question, but which 
are now being challenged and their real 
meaning and effect inquired into. Whether 
or not the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom, as we are sometimes told, I do 
not know; but it appears to me that at all 
events the beginning of wisdom is found 
when men commence to learn how to for- 
mulate a question. Many generations must 
pass before we commence to apprehend that 
in certain respects there may exist such a 
thing as a question, and many more genera- 
tions may pass after postulating the ques- 
tion before we intelligently seek an answer. 

Internationally speaking, and _ bearing 
upon the essential question of world order, 
we are asking ourselves whether there is any 
reason for the existence of so vital, and, as 
some people think, so inbred an institution, 
as that of war. 

I am not going to take the position before 
you that war has been in all its outcomes 
entirely and absolutely evil. As some of the 
results of it we have extensions of bounda- 
ries once inconceivable, and many benefits 
arising from such extensions. As a further 
result, there has come a greater mutual 
knowledge of each other among the peoples 
of the world, and a consequent step toward 
closer relationships through the unification 
of language. These and other benefits which 
might be adduced have been bought at a tre- 
mendous price. We are reminded of the oft 
told anecdote of Charles Lamb’s, in which 
he tells of the discovery by the Chinese, 
when a house had been burned down, of the 
succulence and attractiveness of roast pork. 
He informs us that thereafter, whenever the 
Chinese desired the dish, they erected a 
house, put a pig in it, burned down the 
house, and as a result had an attractive 
meal. In this story we recognize the fact 
that the cost of the operation was infinitely 
greater than it need have been. We know 
that the pork could more readily have been 
roasted over a kitchen fire than by the de- 
struction of so much of the proceeds of in- 
dustry. To illustrate, war may have been 
one way of securing the ultimate union of 
the ancient, quarrelsome city-states of 
Greece, but we must now recognize that 
there were cheaper and better ways of 
Securing such a union had the questioning 
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of mankind only led to their discovery. With 
some recognition of this fact, your elders 
have taken steps toward the abolition of 
war and toward the placing of obstacles in 
the way of its existence. How effective these 
steps will prove, it is to be left largely to 
you to demonstrate, but for this little prog- 
ress you may owe slight gratitude to your 
elders compared with their debt to you for 
their failure to solve quicker and better the 
problems pressed upon them. 


III 


As rocks in the path of potential war, and 
in the interest of peace, your elders have 
furnished you with a League of Nations, or, 
to give it a more proper translation from the 
French, a Society of Nations. In this the 
United States has not joined, stressing as it 
has the word “League,” when, as indicated, 
the proper word to emphasize was “Society.” 
Your elders, and in this regard in particular 
American citizens have borne an honorable 
part, have also framed a World Court, to 
which the United States has not yet given 
its adhesion, having more confidence in its 
own sence of power than it has in the dis- 
position of representatives of other nations 
to do justice. Thus far we have shown a 
curious timidity in the face of the world. 
Again the world has proclaimed its good in- 
tentions by signing the Pact of Paris, com- 
monly called the Kellogg-Briand treaty. Of 
the most serious defect in its interpretation 
I shall speak later. 

While these institutions have been formed 
for what men believe the ultimate benefit 
to mankind, they have hesitated to address 
themselves to the fundamental causes of 
war, causes which still exist and are recog- 
nized as if justly operative. Some of these 
causes must attract your attention and must 
lead you to become teachers of a newer and 
truer learning and the apostles of a new 
order of things. Real knowledge and con- 
viction you will find necessary because, after 
all, in human affairs ideas and beliefs are 
more important than institutions, and a 
wrong conception of truth may well set at 
naught the best of human machinery for the 
suppression of evil. Let me call your atten- 
tion to some of the practices we, the elders, 
are bequeathing to you, the youth. 

One of the most important secret reasons 
for war as it has existed for some genera- 
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tions and up to the present time is to be 
found in those old tariff systems by which 
each nation undertakes to surround itself 
as by a wall against all of its fellows. I do 
not think that sufficient stress has been laid 
upon the tariff as a moving cause for our 
great World War. Germany believed herself 
hemmed in, not merely by the bayonets of 
potential enemies, but by tariff restrictions 
she found it difficult to overcome. The fun- 
damental cause, if I am right, of Germany’s 
entry into the struggle was a desire to ex- 
tend her Zollverin. Within German terri- 
tory there was absolute free trade, such as 
exists between the states of our Union. Her 
growth in manufactures and commerce she 
felt hampered and restricted by the tariffs 
of her neighbors. If she desired the colonies 
of France, as appeared most probable at the 
very outbreak of the war, it was that new 
territories should come within her own tariff 
limits and that from her own possession of 
their trade she would gain new advantages. 

This desire for monopolization of natural 
opportunities and trade within each nation’s 
jurisdiction has been the most powerful in- 
fluence favoring imperialism among nations. 
We will not ourselves forget that when the 
United States took over the Philippines in 
1898, anxious inquiry was made by the 
President as to their potential wealth before 
the direction came from the White House 
to our agents at Paris to demand their ces- 
sion. This on our part was nothing less than 
a struggle to get within American tariff 
limits the wealth of new and rich territories 
for ourselves or for those who controlled our 
government. Now that we have found the 
experiment unprofitable, we shall probably 
abandon it. 

We have reached a point where it is only 
technically true that the tariff is a domestic 
question; in point of fact it affects all with 
whom we deal; it is the affair of all nations, 
and until this is thoroughly understood— 
and, doubtless, many years will be needed 
for this knowledge to sink into the universal 
consciousness—we shall not be rid of this 
most important cause of war. 


IV 


Let me turn to another idea of great 
strength among international law writers 
and those whom we accept as the statesmen 
of the world. It is contended that a nation 
has a perfect right, and oftentimes it is 
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claimed as a duty, to protect its citizen 
when he leaves his own country and goes 
to another or invests his capital abroad. 
The mischief of this idea has been shown in 
the present troubles between China and 
Japan. Japanese nationals invested their 
money in Manchuria, and it was claimed by 
Japan that they were ill-treated by China 
and hampered in the exploitation of their 
property. Consequently, Japan claimed an 
absolute right to send her troops into China 
to protect her nationals. Coupled with this 
was the desire to obtain further territorial 
control of the mainland, such control serv- 
ing to extend the Japanese customs area in 
the manner of which I have spoken. Had 
there been a perfect condition of free trade 
between China and Japan, and no import or 
export duties been possible, this latter rea- 
son would not have been operative. 

But is it right or proper that one nation 
should have this extra territorial power to 
protect its nationals? I am forced to believe 
that such a theory cannot be if we would 
preserve peace. Let us give it an applica- 
tion at home. A citizen of New York, with- 
out changing his allegiance in any way, 
comes to California and is, let us say, bru- 
tally treated by the police of one of our 
great cities. He is also the sufferer in his 
property from the wrongful acts of our 
courts. We know today that New York will 
not complain to California of the persecu- 
tion of her citizen. He will be left alone to 
secure relief in the courts in such manner 
as may be open to him. New York, if he 
fails to obtain suitable redress, will not send 
its armies and navies against California. 
The territorial jurisdiction of California 
over those within its boundaries will not be 
interfered with. Under certain circum- 
stances he may secure a redress for griev- 
ances even to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, but New York will be no 
party to the litigation. The offense will be 
treated as one against the person and not 
against the state. 

If we were to apply between the states 
of the Union, which in many respects are 
like the nations of the World, the same rule 
which exists today between nation and 
nation, think of the utter confusion and 
trouble in which we would be continually 
involved! The State Department of each 
state would in its magnitude soon grow to 
resemble the State Department of the 
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United States. Jealousies and contentions, 
criminations and recriminations, would be 
the order of the day. The practice of extra 
territorial protection, which we regard as 
entirely proper between nations, would, as 
must speedily be manifested, create impos- 
sible situations. The thing so true between 
the states of the Union is equally true be- 
tween the states of the world, as shown by 
the Sino-Japanese illustration now before 
our eyes. 

The consequences of the recognition of 
a rule of protection for departed nationals 
as between nations involves thousands, or 
even millions, of people entirely uncon- 
cerned in the original quarrel. The sup- 
posed injustices to Japan have been made 
the causes of thousands of instances of in- 
justice committed by Japan, not simply 
against China but against her own citizens. 
The order of the whole world becomes 
threatened by her adhesion to a wrongful 
doctrine. And yet Japan has plenty of prec- 
edents upon which to rely, and many of 
them of American origin. She can point to 
the fact that as long ago as in the eighteen- 
fifties, American gunboats were ready to 
make war upon Paraguay for supposed in- 
juries to American citizens and their prop- 
erties in Paraguay, whereas, when these 
offenses were subjected to arbitral examina- 
tion, it turned out that they were nonex- 
istent. She can point to our conduct in 
Nicaragua and elsewhere in the Caribbean. 
She can emphasize our threatening attitude 
toward Mexico within but a few years, 
growing out of alleged confiscations of 
American properties, difficulties finally 
shown to be capable of entirely peaceful 
adjustments. She has demonstrated that 
war can exist in fact without the use of the 
sword. 

If, therefore, we would preserve world 
order, we must get rid of the idea that the 
jurisdiction of a nation extends indefinitely 
beyond its territorial limits. 

I am not sure that strict territorial con- 
trol expresses the last word in international 
matters. But as things now are, the sanctity 
of such control must be recognized, other- 
wise, inevitably, war. 


V 


What is the answer to this particular 
problem? It may be that special tribunals 
Should be freely created whenever a for- 
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eigner entering a country has been exposed 
to prejudices not suffered in equal degree 
by the nationals of that country. The crea- 
tion of such tribunals, however, is vastly 
different from the taking of redress by a 
nation into its own hands. For an offense, 
which, after all, is not committed against 
the nation, but purely against the indi- 
vidual, is not in its essence international. 

Another maxim of international law as it 
at present exists must be entirely forgotten 
in the future. This is expressed in the 
homely phrase of “To the victor belong the 
spoils.” No nation can justly be the “spoil” 
of another nation. To use an extreme illus- 
tration, it can no more be true than that a 
man can be the “spoil” of another who 
possesses force enough to knock him down. 
Many of our international difficulties arise 
from following this practice of nations. Un- 
doubtedly thousands of the French wel- 
comed the invasion of the Germans in 1914 
as affording France an opportunity for the 
recovery by war of so much of Alsace- 
Lorraine as had been taken away by war. 
In 1870 Germany grievously wounded the 
amour propre of France by depriving her 
of important territories. In this way she 
spread the seeds of revenge. 

Upon the termination of the World War, 
the victorious nations undertook to impose 
the burden of their mutual follies upon 
Germany. Such had been the practice of 
nations, recognized by international law, 
and such they regarded as their indisputable 
right. Was it so? They acted as judges and 
executioners in a cause to which they were 
parties. Even if they had been right, a mat- 
ter about which there is much discussion, in 
holding Germany guilty, were they the ones 
to pass upon the question? Manifestly they 
could not, with any approximation to a cor- 
rect result. But what did they undertake to 
do, finally? They placed upon Germany a 
load which rested not upon those originally 
responsible, who might never be discover- 
able, but upon every individual in the 
nation, irrespective of his contribution to 
the supposed wrongful action. Nor did they 
stop there. The load was to rest upon the 
shoulders of at least two generations to fol- 
low, to whom the war would become but a 
tradition in which these generations could 
have had no active share. The levying of 
such penalties was an act vitally opposed to 
the maintenance of world order, and Ger- 
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many is bound to become more and more 
restive under its burdens, if, indeed, she 
continues longer to bear them. 

Here again must our youth devote them- 
selves to a careful examination of the 
justice, or, indeed, of the existence, of any 
principle which permits the victor to possess 
himself of plunder in any shape. 


VI 


Let me digress enough to give a homely 
illustration of the only justification there 
can be for such a rule by citing a Civil War 
story. A soldier was riding a very fine horse, 
and some one asked him what right he had 
to that horse—where had he got it? “Why,” 
he replied, “I have the best right in the 
world; I killed the man who rode it!” 

Let me discuss briefly another cause 
operating powerfully to make men willing 
to go to war. The strongest possible appeal 
is made to youth to be patriotic. To my 
mind such appeals are entirely unnecessary. 
Patriotism springs from a natural sense of 
association. We care most for those with 
whom we are most closely associated. We 
are devoted naturally to that country with 
whose laws, practices, and traditions we are 
most closely allied. It is a feeling which 
comes of itself as naturally as we breathe 
the air about us. By all means let us have 
patriotism; we could not avoid it if we 
would and would not if we could. But let 
it be an intelligent, enlightened patriotism. 
Patriotism seems to me to offer features 
quite analogous to those of selfishness. A 
truly broad, fully enlightened selfishness is, 
I believe, a good thing, and I would say the 
same of patriotism. I would not, however, 
have you accept unthinkingly a patriotism 
which is passion in disguise. Rather seek 
for a far-seeing, enlightened patriotism. 

Your elders have also bequeathed to you 
internationally a theory of national sover- 
eignty—a theory strongly emphasized since 
the beginnings of international law, and 
one which has carried in its train innumera- 
ble evils. Under it each nation is given the 
unchallenged right to take such action as 
may meet its pleasure. As all nations claim 
for themselves a like right, the result of the 
untrameled exercise of this theory is noth- 
ing short of international anarchy. Sover- 
eignties clash, and in the clash deny reality 
to the theory upon which they act, for 
they attempt to circumscribe the equal 
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liberty of each other. Nevertheless, since 
the days when it was maintained that the 
King could do no wrong, this internation- 
ally disintegrating idea has been greatly 
stressed. At the present time blows have 
been given to it. Practically every treaty 
represents a departure from the plan of un- 
mitigated sovereignty. The sovereignty of 
nations is impinged upon whatever disputes 
are referred to arbitration, for the court of 
arbitration is recognized as superior to the 
nations appealing to it. When the League 
of Nations was formed a large part of sov- 
ereignty was parted with because the equal 
power of other nations was recognized. 

It is not necessary for us to consider that 
the League, or the International Court of 
Justice, forms part of a supersovereignty. 
It is sufficient merely to recognize that they 
serve in a measure as a check upon the un- 
qualified idea of national sovereignty. In so 
doing, these institutions tend to create new 
and more natural conditions between the 
nations of the earth and in a fashion imi- 
tate those which we recognize within the 
nation. Between man and man, we never 
think to discuss as to whether or not our 
individual rights are affected in any wise 
by the existence of government with its at- 
tendant courts. We recognize the fact that 
government, which means control by all of 
our fellows as well as ourselves, and its 
courts, are necessary to our existence in 
civilized society. 

We often find it difficult to conceive that, 
just as our internal society consists of 
natural beings who should be subject to 
law, so our international society consists of 
artificial beings, in turn nothing but massed 
humanity, who should be equally subject to 
the restraints which wisdom dictates should 
be imposed in the name of all men. 

But the idea of unrestrained sovereignty, 
which has brought about infinite disorder in 
the world of nations, subsides slowly, and 
despite its assured ultimate disappearance 
assumes new forms. Thus at the present 
time, and even when we try to forward the 
cause of World Order by the Peace Pact of 
Paris, we cannot forget our old obsessions, 
and we couple with such pact the limitation 
or interpretation that it is not to hold in 
the event that self-defense requires a de- 
parture from the ways of peace, and that 
each nation must be its own judge as to 
when the necessity for self-defense arises. 
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Thus the old doctrine of sovereignty be- 
comes protean in shape, and thus its evils 
are perpetuated and bequeathed by your 
elders to you. 

For this bequest no real necessity exists. 
In the case of the individual, we are told 
that self-defense is an inherent right, but 
in his case we test the existence of the right 
in our courts. He may exercise it, but he 
exercises it at his own peril and subject to 
challenge. The man who kills another has 
a perfect right to set up in bar that he killed 
in self-defense, but the goodness of his plea 
is tested out before a court and jury, and if 
it be found that the defense is a false one, he 
is adjudged guilty. This, as we see, is not 
the case between nations. The Pact of Paris 
does not provide that the nation purporting 
to act in self-defense shall have the sound- 
ness of its position tested by any careful 
examination. The nation alone cries “self- 
defense,” and the cry is treated as if it de- 
noted a fact instead of being simply a vocal 
expression. Until this position be changed, 
until it be possible to apply a test, this relic 
of sovereignty remains. 

When youth shall have learned that there 
can be no justice in our trade restrictions, 
that there is no reality in what are termed 
the laws of war; that there can be no laying 
down of rules by the conqueror for the con- 
quered because there shall be neither 
conquerors nor conquered; when the time 
shall come, as it must come, that youth shall 
prohibit nations from longer taking up the 
real or imaginary grievances of their 
nationals—grievances purely personal in 
nature—and treating them as international 
grievances and calling even for war; when 
the doctrine of sovereignty, even in its latest 
phase of self-defense, shall be thoroughly 
exploded and nations disregard its frag- 
ments; then we shall be better assured of 
world order as between nations than we are 
at present. When that time comes, as I be- 
lieve it must, all our learning with reference 
to these topics will seem quite as vain and 
foolish as now seem to us the old scholastic 
discussions as to the number of thousands 
of angels who could dance on the head of a 
pin. 

VII 


Our story of world order does not, how- 
ever, end with a consideration of the causes 
and excuses for conflict between nations, as 
we now know nations. World order cannot 
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but be deeply affected by the problem of 
war within the nation. Youth will reflect 
upon the fact that in our country, with the 
freest exchange of products between the 
citizens and the several states, with monopo- 
lies and production knowing no state lines, 
with paraphernalia of courts insuring jus- 
tice, so far as we know justice, with no ar- 
tificial extensions of state sovereignty such 
as exist today when nations follow their na- 
tionals into other jurisdictions to protect 
them, nevertheless, an evil social condition 
provoked a desperate civil war. Youth can 
look to the France of more than a hundred 
years ago, with its extreme development of 
classes, and of poverty and wealth; with 
many artificial powers resting in the uncon- 
trolled hands of grand seigneurs—and dis- 
cover to what these conditions led. The old 
form of government went down in blood. 

Or it can turn to Russia, where quite 
analogous conditions prevailed. There we 
could have seen extremes of culture and 
wealth upon one hand, hopeless ignorance, 
degradation and poverty upon the other. 
Before our eyes we find this condition 
changed in tumult and blood. Almost in 
the twinkling of an eye the entire structure 
of society was in a manner reversed. 
Whether the change has been for the im- 
mediate benefit or injury of its citizens we 
need not consider or discuss. The point is 
that the social wrongs existed and violent 
reversals took place. 

Are there like incitements to dangerous 
change existing in the civilization of which 
we are apparently in many respects so justly 
proud? Can you not believe that your 
elders are bequeathing to you a society ex- 
posed to danger of tremendous disorder? 
Let us ask ourselves a few questions. Is 
industry given free scope? Are monopolies 
prevalent? Are our classes becoming fixed 
—in the lower strata hopeless? Have privi- 
leges corrupted politics? Is the gulf widen- 
ing between rich and poor? Are the poor 
growing servile and the rich becoming 
tyrannical and powerful in the government? 
When we have answered these questions, 
may we not then follow with the inquiry 
as to whether the existing situation ought 
to be and can be remedied by peaceful and 
progressive measures, or shall we wait until, 
perchance, the moment of explosion comes? 
These are problems which your elders have 
not answered but you must, or if you fail 
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to answer them your fate will be that of 
those who failed to answer the riddle of 
the Sphinx—you shall die, and your form 
of civilization with you. 

That these problems are unsolvable I 
cannot for a moment believe. But I do be- 
lieve that because we, the elders, have 
feasted upon these sour grapes, you, the 
children, will find your teeth set on edge. 

In one shape or another, the problems of 
which I speak have not failed to receive the 
attention of thoughtful men these many 
years. Not so far from a hundred years ago 
Macaulay wrote, “It is possible that in the 
bosom of civilization itself may be engen- 
dered the malady which shall destroy it. 
Is it possible that institutions may be es- 
tablished which, without the help of earth- 
quake, of famine, of pestilence, or of the 
foreign sword, may undo the work of so 
many ages of wisdom and glory, and gradu- 
ally sweep away taste, literature, science, 
commerce, manufactures, everything but the 
rude arts necessary to the support of animal 
life? Is it possible that in two or three 
hundred years a few lean and half naked 
fishermen may divide with owls and foxes 
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the ruins of the greatest European cities— 
may wash their nets amidst the ruins of her 
gigantic docks, and build their huts out of 
the capitals of her stateliest cathedrals?” 

Our answer must be that all this may be, 
but that with the growth of wisdom on the 
part of the youth of America different con- 
ditions may arise, and instead of the ruin 
he envisaged as possible, there may arise 
a resplendent civilization which will spell 
peace, prosperity, and justice, internation- 
ally as well as nationally, and bring about 
new conceptions of world order infinitely 
greater and more substantial than any of 
which we may dream today. Personally, I 
had rather accept the view of the poet who 
looked forward to a consummation reducing 
to reality the fondest hopes of the wisdom 
of the past when he wrote: 


“Our poets have dreamed it the shadow 
of a dream, 
Our sages have deemed it a bubble 
in the stream, 
Yet our kingdom draweth nigher with 
each dawn and every day.” 


But this consummation rests with you. 
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HEN, at the beginning of the last 

century, the American colonies of 
Spain became independent republics, the 
cultural and literary problem of orientation 
was in one respect similar to that of the 
North American colonies of England. It 
was a problem, commendable enough in 
nascent countries, of national expression, 
of paralleling the vindication of political 
liberty by developing a distinctive, autono- 
mous literature. The attempts to realize 
this natural ambition are recorded in the 
literary history of a century, a record in 
the main of abortive efforts. The cultural 


interpretation of the conquest and the inde- 
pendence, is expressed by Ricardo Rojas, 
the historian of Argentine literature, in the 
following words: 
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“The Spaniards hispanicized the natives, 
but the Indies and the Indians indianized 
the Spaniard. The Conquistadors pene- 
trated the empires of the aborigines and 
destroyed them. But three centuries later 
the people of America expelled the con- 
quistador. The emancipation was a native 
vindication, that is to say, Indian as op- 
posed to a civilizer of foreign origin!” * 
Following the civil wars that marked the 
period of national organization came a 
new wave of European immigration. This 
caused a new cycle of cosmopolitanism. 
This has exercised a profound effect upon 
the culture and literature of the new re- 
publics from which they have not yet com- 
pletely emerged. It is toward a synthesis 


1 Eurindia, Buenos Aires, 1924. 
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of these two tendencies or traditions, Euro- 
pean and American, that constructive criti- 
cal efforts are now being directed. Briefly 
to examine the movements and formulas 
of Spanish American authors to create a 
literature that should express national char- 
acter is the purpose of the present paper. 


I 


In the former colonies political independ- 
ence did not mean literary autonomy. 
Thought was still cast in colonial molds, 
shackled, we may say on the one hand, if 
inspired on the other, by the language and 
the rich cultural heritage of Spain. Despite 
the bitter resentment against the mother 
country, inevitable under the circumstances 
and inflamed by the secular rancor of the 
growing creole and mestizo elements against 
the privileged Spaniards, the strong bonds 
of race, language and religion could not be 
severed. 

And thus the literature, especially the 
poetry, of the revolutionary period, the clas- 
sical school, while informed with patriotic 
sentiment, virulence against Spain and an 
ingenuous indianismo, is but the echo of 
the contemporary Spanish civil poets, 
Quintana and Nicasio Gallego. Olmedo’s 
noble La victoria de Junin, canto a Bolivar, 
illustrates this. 

The Romantic movement coming to 
Spanish America from France as in Argen- 
tina and Chile, or from Spain in the 
northern republics, produced an extraor- 
dinary literary reaction. This varied in 
tone and intensity in the different countries 
according to political and cultural condi- 
tions. The spirit of liberty—of revolt, the 
exaggerated sensitiveness and fancy, and 
above all, the approach to nature that char- 
acterized romanticism were all qualities sin- 
gularly adapted to fire the enthusiasm of 
Spanish Americans. An additional char- 
acteristic of this movement was its national- 
istic note which was particularly fitting to 
the efforts toward literary orientation in 
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the young republics. And thus under the 
inspiration of the new movement Spanish 
Americans made their first serious attempt 
to develop a distinctive American literature. 

Special interest is found in studying the 
movement as it developed in Argentina, 
suffering from 1835 to 1852 under the 
despotic rule of Juan Manuel Rosas. When 
Echeverria, returning from a sojourn in 
France, published in 1837 his Rimas in 
which was contained his famous La Cautiva 
he initiated a movement that was enthu- 
siastically adopted by that noble group of 
patriotic stalwarts whose names will live in 
the literary and historical annals of Argen- 
tina, if not by reason of intrinsic merit and 
originality, at least by their supreme devo- 
tion to the restoration of the “ideals of 
May,” that is, the ideas that informed the 
philosophy of the revolution. Echeverria, 
Marmol, Mitre, Alberdi, Lépez, Sarmiento, 
in the writings of these men in prose and 
verse is found a most significant commen- 
tary on the Rosas régime and the definite 
national organization in 1859. 

The literature of this period is of extraor- 
dinary richness as source material in inter- 
preting national culture and aspirations. 
While closely related in form and method 
to the European movement it shows strong 
local color. Its militant opposition to 
Spanish tradition was, as Rojas points out, 
a weakness since “it included one of the 
integral factors of Americanism.” 

In other countries, notably in Colombia, 
distinguished names are chronicled in the 
literary history of the period. These show 
in varying degree the qualities noted, polit- 
ical objectivity, strong national sentiment, 
love of liberty, and feeling for nature. It 
cannot be said, however, that the roman- 
ticists succeeded in attaining true original- 
ity. “They stand out rather by exaltation 
and number than by sincere emotion and 
artistic qualities.” * 


1, Solar Correa, Poetas de Hispano America. Santiago 
de Chile, 1926 
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And Rod6, the Uruguayan essayist, critic 
and apostle of idealism, commented on the 
danger to America of romantic principles 
in that they fostered many of the most fatal 
and rooted tendencies of our spirit, “care- 
lessness in matter of form, scorn of the con- 
scientious and reflective element of art and 
neglect of the ideai of perfection.” The 
desired originality of expression, of literary 
autonomy was not realized; imitation of 
foreign authors, in form, ideas and expres- 
sion, especially of France and Spain, char- 
acterized this period. In consequence the 
early literature of Spanish America is val- 
uable more as a human document than for 
its artistic merit. 

II 


The vogue of Zola, and the influence of 
the experimental or naturalistic novel was 
felt in America as a reaction against the 
exaggerated sentimentality and imaginative 
orgies of romanticism. 

This influence, affecting principally prose 
fiction, was not general, though among its 
exponents are found such names as Cam- 
baceres of Argentina and Gamboa of 
Mexico. The general effect was to divert 
attention from the subjective romantic 
manner to a realistic, objective type of 
accurate observation, of minute description, 
and of an accumulation of human docu- 
ments. 

III 


The indolence and exaggeration of the 
romantics together with the excesses of the 
naturalists produced an esthetic reaction 
during the closing years of the last century 
which is commonly called the Modernist 
movement. It is the most important move- 
ment that has yet occurred in Hispanic 
American letters. Incorporating elements 
of romanticism, it was more directly in- 
spired by the French parnassians and later 
by the symbolists. It is thus due in large 
part to increasing acquaintance through 
travel and study with contemporary literary 
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currents in Europe. It represented rather 
an individual reaction of rare spirits of the 
new generation. Gutiérrez Najera, Diaz 
Mirén, Amado Nervo and Gonzalez Mar- 
tinez in Mexico, Casal and Marti of Cuba, 
Asuncion Silva and Guillermo Valencia of 
Colombia, Chocano of Peru, Dario of Nica- 
ragua, Herrera y Reissig of Uruguay were 
among the precursors and leaders of this 
movement of renovation. The most sig- 
nificant bond of communion between these 
individualistic poets of new and exquisite 
sensitiveness seems to have been a certain 
spiritual disorientation, an intention “not 
to die petrified in old formulas and old 
ideals.” There was evident a more dis- 
interested and contemplative attitude, di- 
vorced from political determinism, and utili- 
tarian objectivity, a desire to pursue the 
camino de perfeccién, to express esthetic 
emotion in forms of artistic beauty. They 
held as most necessary, discipline, through 
technical and cultural training. They 
abjured the inspiration and improvisations 
of the romanticists. 

Among the characteristics of this remark- 
able efflorescence of literary activity, Blanco 
Fombona * notes pessimism, verbal refine- 
ment, exaltation of sentiment, an attitude 
of rebellion against old norms and an avid 
desire for beauty. With the representatives 
of this movement, literature became the 
expression of beauty, of exquisite art. Con- 
scious of the lack of inspiration in their 
social environment they drew largely upon 
foreign authors for models and stimulus. 
The pessimism of Leopardi finds an echo 
in that of Casal and Silva. Rossetti, Renan, 
Poe, Anatole France, Oscar Wilde, Nietz- 
sche, Tolstoi, Leconte de Lisle, d’Annunzio, 
Heredia, Verlaine were sources of inspira- 
tion in form and ideology. 

The renovating impulses of this move- 
ment caused a purification and expansion 
of the language, a far greater flexibility and 


1E. Solar Correa. Op. cit. 
2 El modernismo y los poetas modernistas. Madrid, 1929, 
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variety in the metrical forms, a refinement 
of rhythmic effects, an accentuation of 
musical values, the melodia interior of 
Dario. Despite its preciosity, it attained 
magnificent poetic expression. It produced 
an aristocratic art of sane and lasting 
esthetic elements that exercised a distinct 
effect upon the literature of Spain. It pos- 
sessed in high degree “technical refinement 
but not the human content of social life.” ? 
By 1910—to fix a more or less arbitrary 
date—modernism was waning. Its critics 
found in it too much exoticism, too little 
Americanism. Gonzalez Martinez advised 
his contemporaries to “twist the neck of 
the swan” to banish artificiality and mere- 
tricious adornment, to go to the soul of 
things: 
“Tuércele el cuello al cisne de engaioso plumaje 
que da su nota blanca al azul de la fuente; 


él pasea su gracia no mas, pero no siente 
el alma de las cosas ni la voz del paisaje. 


Huye de toda forma y de todo lenguaje 
que no vayan acordes con el ritmo latente 
de la vida profunda . . . y adora intensamente 
la vida, y que la vida comprenda tu homenaje.” 2 
And Almafuerte,* the poet of intense 
human sympathies in whose work life and 
art are identified, says: 
“Como las vibraciones de un necio ruido, 
Ni Wagner ni Rossini me dicen nada; 


Pero, si por acaso, gime un gemido . . . 
Me traspasa las carnes como una espada. 


Yo no siento mas vida que la del Hombre.” # 


There is manifested an increasing interest 
in national life, a reaction against parnas- 
sian exclusiveness and indifference. In 
prose and verse there is heard a stronger 
criollo note. Inevitably the great war has 
influenced thought and literature. The 


threatened crash of European civilization 
has possibly emphasized the need for 
literary independence, turning the attention 
of authors more to their native land, critics 
and public. But the dualism, Americanists 
against europeizantes still exists, and the 
extravagant European schools of the van- 
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guard have been promptly transferred to 
the new world. The present seems a period 
of unrest, of spiritual disquietude, possibly 
of integration. Evidence of maturity, of 
confidence, of more assured technique is 
seen in the development of able critics. 
The novel as known from the works of 
Reyles, Galvez, Lynch, Gallegos, Azuela, 
Martinez Zuvirria, Rivera, and many 
others, is a notable product of varied types, 
especially strong in the realistic novel and 
short story of American life. Lyric verse is 
a most important genre as is usual in coun- 
tries passing the initial period of creative lit- 
erary activity. Hispanic American authors 
are becoming professional men of letters. 
Far from being mere imitators of French or 
other European models they are orienting 
themselves toward the creation of an orig- 
inal art expressing in forms of universal 
appeal the spirit of their race and time. 


IV 


In reviewing the literary history of His- 
panic America since the attainment of 
independence, we find the same schools 
that are seen in European literature of the 
same period: classicism, romanticism, nat- 
uralism, modernism. In their efforts to 
give distinction and national character to 
their work, authors have had recourse to 
various formulas of Americanism clearly 
indicated in a recent critical essay by Pedro 
Henriquez Urefia: 1. Nature, descriptive 
literature, the romantic approach; 2. In- 
dianism, the romantic interpretation of man 
in his natural state largely suggested by 
Chateaubriand and Rousseau; examples of 
this are such notable works as Zorrilla’s 


1 Pedro Henriquez Urefia, Seis ensayos en busca de nuestra 
expresién. Buenos Aires, 1928. 

2 Twist the neck of the swan of deceitful plumage which 
gives its white note to the blue of the fountain; it parades 
its grace, but does not feel the soul of things nor the voice 
of the landscape 

Flee from every form and every expression that is not in 
harmonv with the latent rhythm of profound life . . . and 
adore life intensely and let life understand your homage. 

% Pseudonym of Pedro Bonifacio Palacios, Argentine poet. 

*As the vibrations of a foolish noise, neither Wagner 
nor Rossini mean aught to me, but if perchance a groan Is 
uttered, it pierces my heart like a sword. 

I feel no life save that of man! 
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Tabaré and Mansilla’s delightful Excursion 
a los indios ranqueles; 3. Criollismo, inter- 
preting American life in either colloquial or 
cultured language and varying in tone in 
different regions; 4. Americanism of a new, 
effective type, approved of as an objective 
by many of the most serious critics, con- 
sisting in the choice of American themes 
and in the effort to create a literature thus 
motivated invested with the charm and 
universality of perfect art. 

Henriquez Urefa thus expressed the 
objective of Spanish American art: “Zeal 
for perfection is the sole rule. When 
a firm expression of an artistic intuition 
has been reached, there will be found in it 
not only universal significance but also the 
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essence of the spirit that possessed it and 
the savor of the land in which it was nur- 
tured. Our enemies in our search 
for the expression of our world are lack 
of effort and absence of discipline, the off- 
spring of indolence, of want of culture, or 
of a life in chronic disturbance, full of pre- 
occupations foreign to the purity of work.” 

As in the literature of the past century 
is portrayed the cultural and spiritual, as 
well as much of the civil life of Spanish 
America, so in the future it is not extrava- 
gant to expect an art integrating the various 
factors of American life, an art that shall, 
not by copying but by emulating and assim- 
ilating the best in foreign literatures, 
satisfy the soundest critical ideals. 





Our Ambassador Extraordinary, Mr. Will Rogers, is one diplomat who takes the liberty 


of talking without first getting his instructions from headquarters. 
cratic administration,” he said under date of August 9. 
You’re telling some Latin American country who can be President and 


Republican type. 


“Now look out, Demo- 
“You are about to revert to the old 





who can’t. There is no doubt that Cuba is run ‘cockeyed’, but what country ain’t? . . . So, 
about the best thing we can do in Cuba is to let Cuba take care of Cuba. I don’t care 
how little your country is, you got a right to run it like you want to. When the big nations 
quit meddling, then the world will have peace.” 
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OR the last quarter of a century Nicara- 

gua has had the attention of the people 
of the United States to a greater degree than 
any other of the Central American republics. 
Through most of the period American armed 
forces have been within its borders. Critics 
of the foreign policy of the United States 
felt that the action taken there was the 
spearpoint of an American imperialist pro- 
gram looking toward increasing political 
domination of the Caribbean region and 
possibly of even more distant countries of 
Latin America. Others looked upon the 
steps taken—though admittedly not free 
from mistakes—as an advanced experiment 
in international cooperation in which full 
equality of influence was possible only to 
the extent that it can be secured between 
states large and powerful and those of less 
resources and strength. They considered it 
an effort animated by the desire to create 
greater political and economic stability to 
the advantage of the parties immediately 
concerned and of the world at large. 


J 


With the main lines of the earlier devel- 
opments of the past twenty-five years in 
Nicaragua those interested in Latin Ameri- 
can affairs are already familiar. The more 
recent political developments resulting in 
the retirement of the last of the armed 
forces of the United States on January 2, 
1933, the critically minded consider a con- 
sequence of the adverse comment on Ameri- 
can policy aroused in the United States 
and throughout Latin America. Those 
supporting the action of the government 
view the outcome as at least a partial ful- 
fillment of the plans for cooperation origi- 
nally laid and faithfully carried out, and 
as an illustration of the assistance which 
a powerful country can give to its neigh- 
bors. 


With this general difference of opinion 
we are not primarily concerned in this ar- 
ticle, but rather with the economic condi- 
tions which Nicaragua must face in good 
times and bad and the degree to which the 
cooperation set up has helped the Republic 
to weather the economic crisis through 
which it and other nations of the world are 
now Passing. 

Nicaragua has a territory somewhat 
larger than that of Mississippi and a popu- 
lation less than one-third as great. Its reve- 
nue receipts in good years are comparable 
to those of many cities of 50,000 in the 
United States. Like the other Central 
American republics it is distinctively an 
agricultural country. Manufacturing in- 
dustries, except on a household basis, have 
only made a beginning. The chief products 
are coffee, bananas, cattle, sugar, hides, cab- 
inet and dye woods, rubber, metals and 
cotton. The people live on an extraordi- 
narily low per capita income estimated as 
late as 1928 as not over forty dollars per 
year. As a result the community services 
which they can create for themselves or 
which the government can make available to 
them through taxation have been of the 
simplest sort. 

Cash crops upon which the country relies 
for what is not locally produced are those 
which are shipped in the export trade. In 
normal years coffee outranks all other ex- 
ports and makes up half of the total. Coffee 
and bananas together—the former from the 
west, the latter from the east coast—make 
up from seventy to eighty per cent of the 
exports. About six per cent is gold, the 
yield of which in recent years has been seri- 
ously interfered with by political disturb- 
ances. No other export amounts to more 
than one per cent of the total. 

Under such circumstances obviously the 
prosperity of the country varies greatly 
with the prices of coffee and bananas on the 
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world market. Since the government relies 
chiefly for its cash on the customs taxes on 
the import trade which the exports make 
possible, the income of the public treasury, 
like that of the people, depends heavily on 
the prosperity of the foreign trade. 

When coffee and banana prices are high, 
Nicaragua enjoys comparatively easy cir- 
cumstances; when they fall, distress fol- 
lows. When low prices continue over a 
period of years, production declines, planta- 
tions are neglected or abandoned; and when 
prices rise again, the owners having little 
accumulated capital, it takes several years 
to restore the plantations to normal yield. 

So far the problem of reducing the de- 
pendence on a very limited number of ex- 
portable products remains unsolved. In 
fact, through political disturbances and 
other causes, the production of crops in 
Nicaragua is said to be now less diversified 
than it was a generation ago. Problems of 
this sort lie at the bottom of the economic 
difficulties of every one of the states of the 
American tropics. 

Current years have strikingly shown the 
economic weakness which results from de- 
pendence on two staples only. The easy 
years of good prices for coffee and bananas, 
1923-1929, raised Nicaraguan exports to an 
average of over 11,000,000 cordobas—the 
cordoba at par is equal to the dollar in 
value. But the depression carried exports 
down to a value of 4,541,597 cordobas in 
1932, which is ten per cent greater than the 
expected total for 1933. National reve- 
nues, about half of which are levies on for- 
eign trade, fell from 6,553,094 cordobas in 
1929 to 2,770,574 in 1932. 


II 


What the Nicaraguan people and the 
Nicaraguan government have done to fight 
the depression in the face of such difficul- 
ties makes a record of which both may well 
be proud. To a degree, it is true, periods 
of international hard times affect the 
Nicaraguan population less than they do 
those in industrialized countries. There is 
no far-reaching system of state relief such 
as has been developed in economically bet- 
ter developed areas. Perhaps one is less 
needed. The family in Nicaragua is always 
to a greater extent than, say, in the United 
States, a self-sufficing economic unit. The 
purchases of imported articles, small as 
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they are, are cut down and the reliance on 
home-made products is increased. In addi- 
tion the more fortunate members of the 
family come to the aid of those in need, 
even though only distantly related, as is 
so creditably done in all Latin American 
countries. 

The government in its finances finds it- 
self in less flexible circumstances. There 
are certain essential services which it must 
perform, and if a country is to maintain its 
credit, interest and amortization payments 
on public debts—which do not decrease in 
hard times—must continue to be met. Hard 
times on this account create peculiar diffi- 
culties for the public treasury. 

When income is small it is highly impor- 
tant to make what money is available go 
as far as possible. This necessity has al- 
ways been borne home upon those who have 
studied Nicaraguan finances, and it was the 
cause of arrangements which explain the 
extraordinarily favorable record which the 
Nicaraguan treasury has been able to make 
during the current economic crisis. 

In 1910 and 1911, after nineteen years of 
administrative abuses and eleven months of 
civil war, burdensome concessions disad- 
vantageous to the public treasury were abol- 
ished, and in the latter year an arrangement 
was made for American cooperation in col- 
lection of the customs for the payment of 
interest and amortization of the foreign debt 
and for the restoration of the credit of the 
republic. Later, in 1918, the Collector- 
General of Customs was given charge of 
the greater part of the revenues for the 
service of the internal debt. Meanwhile 
a High Commission of Nicaraguan and 
American members was created in 1917 to 
act as Trustee and Fiscal Agent of a new 
bond issue of 1918 and to aid the govern- 
ment in any other way possible. 

The agencies of cooperation thus set up 
have had a highly creditable record. Origi- 
nally the chief duty of the Collector-Gen- 
eral was the service of the six per cent bonds 
in 1909, inherited from the previous dis- 
ordered period. An agreement was made 
reducing the interest rate to five per cent 
unless the republic should default, in which 
case the original rate was again to obtain. 
The amount of the bonds at issue was 
6,083,125 cordobas. 

In spite of recurrent disturbance of the 
peace at home and the economic strain 
caused by the world war, payments were 
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regularly kept up; and on February 28, 
1933, the outstanding bonds of the issue had 
been reduced to 2,373,781 cordobas and the 
amortization account was several years 
ahead of schedule. The bonds of 1918, a 
new issue, had, however, been floated. Of 
these a value of 3,744,150 cordobas was 
sold. But payments upon these have stead- 
ily been made. The issue has been wiped 
out at a rapid rate. There were still out- 
standing, on the above date, 1918 bonds to 
the amount of only 1,117,750 cordobas. 
Over two-thirds had been retired, and it was 
expected that the rest would be paid off in 
seven or eight years, sixteen years before 
maturity. 


Ill 


In the periods since the establishment of 
the Collector-General and the High Com- 
mission there have been frequent political 
disturbances which have increased the de- 
mands upon the public treasury for current 
funds and have increased public debts 
through the settlement of claims. At times, 
too, it has been necessary to pledge impor- 
tant assets of the state to secure needed 
resources. In spite of these difficulties, siz- 
able amounts have been made available for 
public improvements, especially roads, port 
improvements, canals, public buildings and 
public sanitation. The National Bank es- 
tablished in 1912 has now become entirely 
owned by the government. Before 1924 the 
majority of the stock was held by New York 
bankers. The government has also become 
the sole owner of the Pacific Railroad of 
Nicaragua. 

Though this record made in a period when 
political instability, disturbance of the 
peace and extraordinary financial demands 
caused thereby have not been lacking, is 
highly commendable, it is not to be assumed 
that Nicaragua has been able to weather 
the world depression without serious strain 
on the economic position of its government. 
On the contrary current years have in- 
creased the problems which the country has 
had to face. Operations of rebels against 
the political adjustment made through 
American mediation in 1928 and agreed to 
by all parties have continued almost down 
to the present time, particularly in the re- 
gion near the border of Honduras. These 


activities, led by General Sandino, were 
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ended, it is hoped finally, only by the peace 
arranged on February 2, 1933. They had 
continued to force expenses on the treasury 
and to interfere with normal economic ac- 
tivity. On March 31, 1931, an earthquake 
and fire destroyed a large part of Managua, 
the capital. The continued low prices for 
coffee and bananas cut the national reve- 
nue. The government was forced to ask 
the British Council of Foreign Bondholders 
and the United States Department of State 
for a partial suspension of the debt service 
on the bonds of 1909 and 1918. This, in 
view of the past record, was granted, as was 
also a request that the former should not 
insist on returning the 1909 loan to a six 
per cent basis. 

In spite of strenuous efforts to balance 
the budget there was a deficit in January, 
1933, of about 1,200,000 cordobas. Road 
building was cut down, partial operation 
being made possible by a loan of 1,500,000 
cordobas from the National Bank of Nica- 
ragua. Other public improvements were 
delayed to avoid compromising the excellent 
financial record which the Republic has 
made under the cooperation for economic 
rehabilitation developed since 1911. 


IV 


This is the record of Nicaragua during 
the financial crisis. Unlike some other 
countries in America and elsewhere it em- 
barked on no “dance of the millions” in 
the easy money days of 1927-29. It has 
systematically defended the public credit to 
the limit of its abilities. The Republic is 
far from the strongest of Latin American 
states in resources. It is limited, for the 
present at least, to a few products which can 
be profitably exported, which are seriously 
affected in value by low world prices. It 
has adopted a policy of economy at home 
from which it will profit when better times 
return, and has loyally set itself to live up 
to the obligations it has assumed abroad. 

At the opening of 1933 the bonds of both 
issues which represent the public debt of 
Nicaragua were quoted at about seventy. 
When the public securities of many states 
of varied resources, greater industrial de- 
velopment and stronger governments are 
quoted at only a small fraction of their face 
value, this is a record of which Nicaragua 
and its people may well be proud. 
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N THE early seventeenth century, Japan, 
apprehensive of European agression, al- 
most completely retired within itself. In this 
modern world, it is impossible to follow that 
example. The development of transporta- 
tion and communications, to say nothing of 
commerce and trade and world finance, has 
made all countries neighbors. Frontiers, 
except political barriers, have vanished al- 
most entirely. 
I 


It is indeed, largely because of the an- 
nihilation of space and, to a considerable 
extent, of time, that the world is now in 
greater tumult than at almost any other 
period, with social revolutions either in full 
or partial swing or imminent. The present 
unrest has dated especially from the end of 
the World War—that war which was to 
make the world safe for democracy, pre- 
serve minorities, and prove a panacea for 
many ills, but which has admirably suc- 
ceeded in preserving the old hostilities of 
Europe. Stability seems in large measure 
to have departed. This generation appears 
to be reaping the whirlwind. 

The present economic depression is but 
a sign of the times and a warning—a sign, 
because it is the natural result of war; a 
warning, because it may lead, unless 
speedily checked, to a social upheaval that 
might be cataclysmic. 

The four great regional units—the far 
eastern, the Russian, the western European, 
and the American—present in their prob- 
lems, opportunities, and desires, certain di- 
versities of development together with cer- 
tain similarities. Each is the product of 
its location, its people or peoples, its internal 
institutions, and its external relations. Each 
unit exhibits great differences within itself 
as well as great resemblances. 


II 


Present considerations here are restricted 
to the western European and American 
units—and in the latter (the principal sec- 
tion concerned here), to those countries 
having a republican form of government, 
although it must be premised that much of 
what is true of the United States of North 
America is true also of the Dominion of 
Canada. The American continents derive 
their culture in no slight degree from west- 
ern Europe—Anglo-Saxon in the north and 
Spanish and Portuguese in the south. But 
that culture has been given new directions— 
on the one hand, because of the pioneer 
element in both sections, and the influence 
of climate; and on the other hand, because 
of the great immigration (especially in the 
north) from all quarters of the globe, and 
the blood intermixture in Hispanic or Ibero- 
America with the aborigines and in some 
regions with Africans. It is possible, in the 
far distant future, that the intermingling of 
Americans of both continents may result in 
a homogeneous type, which will be the real 
“American” type. 

Now, it is precisely this America of ours 
—with all its potentialities, ideals, and con- 
flicting cultures—that is the greatest hope 
of the present-day and future world. It is 
from the western hemisphere that must come 
the elements which will not only quicken 
the spiritual forces of this new world but 
act as a leaven to the old. But America can 
never completely fulfill its mission until it 
sets its own houses in order and until the 
twenty-one republics can each regard the 
others without fear or condescension or ar- 
rogance or bitterness. 


III 


Inter-American contacts, unfortunately, 
have not always been happy or harmonious. 
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So true is this that some writers of Ibero- 
America have suggested that the unattain- 
able “dream” (so they cal! it) of Pan 
Americanism be discarded and Ibero-Amer- 
ican solidarity be substituted in its place. 
Various Europeans have echoed this senti- 
ment, but they would not stop at a mutual 
understanding of the republics of America 
deriving from Spain and Portugal. The 
French press the advantage of a “Latin” 
union, which they mean to lead. The 
Spanish, already strong because of ties of 
blood and language, urge a union of all 
Spanish-speaking countries, which they also 
mean to lead. Both are directed essentially 
against the United States of North America. 
Too often, the American of the United 
States of North America has blundered in 
his contact with Ibero-Americans. Knowing 
little or nothing of their language, customs, 
history, culture, or ideals, he has frequently 
grossly insulted them without meaning to 
do so. Ignorance can be excused if the 
sinning person correct his fault. Wilful 
tactlessness and rudeness can not be so 
easily pardoned. The type of commercial 
agent sent to Ibero-America has not always 
been conducive to good feeling and under- 
standing; and our methods of conducting 
foreign commerce have not always won ap- 
proval. Unfortunately, too, our diplomatic 
personnel has not always been such as to 
do us honor, through plain ignorance and 
lack of certain refinements essential to such 
service. There is a tendency to correct both 
failings, for experience has shown the fallacy 
of doing otherwise. One must hasten to 
add that in spite of the above assertions, it 
would be incorrect to imagine that our com- 
mercial and diplomatic agents have all been 
“roughnecks” or devoid of those finer feel- 
ings that conduce to good relationships. On 
the contrary, ever since the beginning of 
our contact with [bero-America, there have 
been most honorable exponents of both 
classes who have accomplished much. 
The Ibero-American has often judged all 
Americans of the United States of North 
America from some undesirable, rude, and 
noisy persons he has met; or taking his cue 
from the kind of moving pictures sent from 
this country, or from some of our news- 
papers and periodical literature, thinks of 
us all as hoodlums and gangsters, or as loose 
livers; and of our women as universally 
allowing too great personal liberties with 
even chance acquaintances. The cultured 
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class in most instances knows better, but it 
is hard to undeceive the man on the street. 

On our side, we criticise the Ibero-Amer- 
icans as harshly as they do us and apply to 
all indiscriminately the undesirable quali- 
ties found in a few. We and they lack 
mutual understanding. Personal contact, 
with sympathy and understanding, does 
much to remove cause for complaint. 

It is further charged by Ibero-Americans 
that big business and the governmental 
policy of the United States of North Amer- 
ica are combining to throttle the liberties 
of Ibero-America. They emphasize this by 
pointing to the forcible seizure of territory 
by this country, the whole canal affair, the 
interventions in various countries, and the 
economic exploitation of the Caribbean 
countries. They fear the “Colossus of the 
North”; and the Monroe Doctrine, they 
say, can be used against them at will. 


IV 


Almost overnight, Ibero-America has be- 
come articulate, somewhat to the surprise 
both of western Europe and of this country. 
It demands universal recognition of the 
sovereignty of each country, protests that 
the Monroe Doctrine has no longer any 
meaning so far as it is concerned, and is 
quick to resent anything that it construes 
as injustice toward any state. There is a 
certain feeling of unity among the Spanish- 
American countries notwithstanding their 
very real differences. But in spite of the 
bond wrought by location and language and 
origin, these states are in as great need of 
mutual understanding in some things as are 
the two main ethnic divisions of the Amer- 
icas. 

Toward the Americas, Europe has pur- 
sued a selfish and repressive policy. In both 
regions, while these American lands were 
still colonies, this led to revolution and 
separation. After the successful establish- 
ment of distinct sovereignties, Europe had 
no wish to see a strong country emerge from 
its ancient possessions, unless it was France 
when it sold Louisiana to the United States 
of North America, and that was done as a 
part of Napoleon’s hostile policy toward 
Great Britain. Each European country, 
then, as today, pursued a policy inimical to 
the other countries. Any alliance among 
them that touched the Americas was the re- 
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sult of mutual fear lest one country benefit 
at the expense of the others. 

Not even after the independence of its 
former American colonies had been achieved 
did Europe relinquish its efforts to domi- 
nate them both politically and economically. 
The northern republic experienced several 
disgraceful attempts that almost disrupted 
it. It was fear of European aggression that 
gave rise to the Monroe Doctrine. For 
obvious reasons, many people in Europe 
and some governments welcomed the Civil 
War in the northern republic. The Spanish- 
American War again aroused hostile expres- 
sions from certain European quarters. 

European policy, likewise, toward the re- 
publics of the south has only too often been 
dictated by selfish interests. Careful propa- 
ganda and insinuations have placed before 
Ibero-Americans the superiority of Euro- 
pean culture, the barbaric instincts of the 
northern republic, and the injustice of the 
Monroe Doctrine. ‘The old weapon of 
“divide and rule” has been adroitly used. 

Events shaped themselves rapidly during 
the World War and since the unholy peace 
of Versailles. The concealment of secret 
agreements, the insistence on a guarantee 
of security, the repudiation of war debts, 
the continual attempts to involve America 
in old-world quarrels, the attempts to set 
American countries against one another, the 
recent threat of an European bloc at the 
economic conference in London; all these 
and many other things give much food for 
thought. 


V 


Suggestions begin to be heard from more 
than one quarter that perhaps the time has 
come for the Americas to look to themselves 
primarily and to think and act “American.” 
This implies no hostility to Europe nor does 
it signify that the Americas should lead a 
hermit existence. Rather it is a realization 
that the American unit has enough in com- 
mon to uphold characteristic American in- 
stitutions, American modes of thought, and 
American ideals against any outside assault 
that may be made. It is a realization that 
certain spiritual forces which have made 
America are vital and that the ideals for 
which the Americas strove in battle are not 
dead. It means that America intends to 
adopt that régime of life which is best 
suited to it and to hold to it for its own 
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preservation. The institutions of America 
are too precious to be jeopardized on the 
rock of European hostilities or European 
manipulation. The time has gone by that 
America must dance whenever Europe pulls 
the strings. 

This proposes no political alliance. Each 
country of the Americas must continue to 
be the arbiter of its own conduct. The re- 
lations between the different countries must 
be based solidly on broad international law. 
The Monroe Doctrine has been a stumbling 
block. It might be replaced by an “Amer- 
ican” Doctrine, formulated by all the 
American states acting in unison; or, since 
Ibero-Americans are suspicious of any for- 
mal doctrine, lest it lead to the hegemony 
of any one American state, the Monroe 
Doctrine might be simply forgotten and re- 
placed by gentlemen’s agreements carefully 
thought out. The matter of customs bar- 
riers and reciprocal trade privileges, how- 
ever, might well be made the bases for 
universal American agreements. The com- 
mercial treaties pending between the north- 
ern republic and other American states are 
a step in the right direction. 

But more important than all else, to think 
and act “American” does imply a conscious 
rapprochement of the Americas in their in- 
tellectual life and a conscious interchange 
of the best of their cultures. This has many 
ramifications. It implies a realization in 
the northern republic that Ibero-America 
possesses a great literature (including a 
body of poetry, on the whole, more volum- 
inous and better than its own), as well as 
great music and great art; that it has had 
and has great soldiers and statesmen, world 
famous exponents of constitutional and in- 
ternational law, historians and economists, 
educators, physicians, and others; and that 
men like Bolivar, Sucre, San Martin, 
Nabuco, Sarmiento, and many others are 
unsurpassed. It implies a realization of the 
personal charm and polish of the educated 
classes of Ibero-America and the courtesy 
of the common people, and the virility in- 
herent in each country. On the other hand, 
who can doubt that the northern republic 
also has its quota to furnish to Ibero- 
America? 


VI 


The machinery for intellectual codpera- 
tion is already in existence. The Pan Amer- 
ican Union has a division especially created 
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for that very purpose, and functioning with 
rare ability; and the educational program 
being unfolded under the direction of Dr. 
Stephen Duggan is also meeting with suc- 
cess. 

Already thousands of students are study- 
ing in this country. They are acquiring a 
knowledge of our technical and other pro- 
fessions. These students must be made to 
feel more at home in this country so that 
they can understand our ideals as well as 
our technique. More students from this 
country must study in the institutions of 
Ibero-America, and there must be in all the 
countries of the Americas a wider exchange 
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of professors. Each country must know 
more of the best books being published in 
the other countries. We of this country 
need to realize that there is more to Ibero- 
America than revolutions, and Ibero-Amer- 
icans that there are other pursuits in this 
country than that of the dollar. Above all, 
each country must try to see with clearer 
vision the spiritual forces working in all the 
other countries. Sanity instead of force, 
vision instead of blindness, sympathy in- 
stead of indifference or contempt will prove 
better than any doctrine or than any politi- 
cal alliance. These will lead us all to think 
and act “American.” 
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Geneva Address by Norman H. 
Davis 
Geneva Address 
By NORMAN H. DAVIS 


HE text of the speech delivered before the 

general commission of the Disarmament Con- 
ference at Geneva, May 22, by Norman H. Davis, 
chief delegate of the United States, follows: 

The initiative taken by the President of the 
United States in communicating directly with the 
heads of the states participating in the economic 
and disarmament conferences was prompted by 
the pressing need for concerted and decisive action 
to solve the interrelated problems with which 
these two conferences must deal. 

The Disarmament Conference has reached the 
moment for definite decisions. We must face the 
issue; we must now determine whether the na- 
tions of the world propose to go forward with 
progressive disarmament or revert to the pre-war 
system of unrestrained competition in armaments 
with all the continuance of the international! sus- 
picion and fear which this will involve. 

At the end of the World War the peoples of all 
states and their leaders resolved that the suicidal 
armament policy of the preceding decades must be 
changed. 

They were convinced that this policy had been 
one of the contributing factors which brought 


about the war. Hence a new policy regarding 
armaments was incorporated as a fundamental 
part of the peace settlement. 

This policy, adopted to prevent a future race 
in armaments, was based on the principle that 
armaments are a matter of general concern and 
that the time had passed when each state should 
be the sole judge of its armaments. 


Obligation Assumed Voluntarily by Victors 


To carry out this conception provision was 
made for the disarmament of the defeated powers 
and at the same time a decision was taken unpre- 
cedented in history whereby the victorious states 
voluntarily assumed an obligation to reduce their 
own armaments. 

As a first step the peace treaties reduced the 
armaments of Germany and her allies with a view 
to rendering impossible any aggression on their 
part. In fact the theory behind these treaties 
was that the military forces of the disarmed pow- 
ers should be fixed on the basis of the mainte- 
nance of internal order and the necessary policing 
of frontiers, but no more. 

The whole purpose of these provisions was to 
guarantee that the armies of Germany and her 
former allies should thenceforth stay at home. 

It would neither have been just nor wise, nor 
was it intended, that the Central Powers should 
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be subject for all time to a special treatment in 
armaments. There is and has been a correspond- 
ing duty on the part of other powers, parties to 
peace treaties, that by successive stages they, too, 
would bring their armaments down to a level 
strictly determined by the needs of self-defense. 

While the United States is not bound by the 
provisions or the implications of those treaties, I 
have no hesitancy in saying that it is the will of 
our people, interpreted by President Roosevelt to 
join with the other powers in disarming down to 
that level, and we arc prepared to exert our in- 
fluence to bring this about, not by theoretical 
statements of good intentions but by decisive and 
progressive reduction of armaments through inter- 
national agreement. 

The present situation admits of no further 
delay. The States of the worid must either go 
forward in good faith to carry out in all its impli- 
cations the disarmament policy which they 
adopted in 1919 or we must recognize frankly that 
this policy has been abandoned and reconcile our- 
selves to reverting to a race in competitive arma- 
ment. 


War Inevitable If Conference Fails 


If the latter course is taken the consequences are 
inevitable. Sooner or later there will be the break- 
down of the peace machinery which has been so 
laboriously built up since 1918 and the world will 
be swept into another war. 

The immediate result of a failure here would be 
a set-back to economic recovery, which depends 
upon such mutual confidence between nations as 
will permit a real collaboration in the task of re- 
storing international trade and the freer move- 
ment of goods. 

This is impossible in a situation clouded by the 
fear of war. National budgets which should be 
devoted to productive and social ends are bur- 
dened with excessive and wasteful expenditures for 
armament. This leads in turn to an almost un- 
bearable load of taxation on all our peoples. 

If we thus candidly face the situation there is 
really no alternative for a sane world to consider. 
It is inconceivable that the responsible leaders of 
any country in the world could hesitate over this 
issue. We cannot shirk the duty which this choice 
imposes upon us. We cannot safely delay taking 
effective steps to reduce armaments to a purely 
defensive basis. 

As far as the position of the United States is con- 
cerned we are frank to recognize that we have a 
simpler problem to meet than have many of the 
European powers. Fears and apprehensions based 
on historical and racial grounds have led to the 
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maintenance of large armaments in Europe. These 
large armaments have caused resentment, particu- 
larly in the less-armed countries. The resulting 
political tension has in turn reacted to keep up 
the general level of armaments. 

We are not unaware of the difficulties which lie 
in the way of reduction in armaments here. It 
is our very detachment from this situation which 
gives us hope that we may exert a helpful influence 
toward the realization of our common objective. 
But we are prepared to aid in other ways than 
through exerting our influence, and I shall take 
this opportunity to show what we are prepared 
to do. 


What the United States Is Prepared to Do 


As regards the level of armaments we are pre- 
pared to go as far as the other States in the way 
of reduction. We feel that the ultimate objective 
should be to reduce armaments approximately to 
the level established by the peace treaties; that is, 
to bring armaments as soon as possible through 
successive stages down to the basis of a domestic 
police force. 

In particular, as emphasized by President 
Roosevelt, we are prepared to join other nations 
in abolishing weapons of an aggressive character 
which not only are the more costly to construct 
and maintain but at present are those most likely 
to lead to a breach of the peace. 

To cut the power of offense and remove the 
threat of surprise attack would do more than any- 
thing else to lessen the danger of a war. 

Almost a year ago the American Government 
submitted a proposal along these lines. This pro- 
posal, which received the approval of a large num- 
ber of States, was not acceptable to certain States 
and was therefore not adopted. 

A few weeks ago the British Prime Minister 
submitted a detailed proposal which embodies 
many of the features of the American plan of last 
year. As the British proposal represents a real 
measure of disarmament, we accept it whole- 
heartedly as a definite and excellent step toward 
the ultimate objective. We therefore are prepared 
to give our full support to the adoption of this 
plan. 

In addition I wish to make it clear that we are 
ready not only to do our part toward the sub- 
stantive reduction of armaments, but if this is 
effected by general international agreement we 
are also prepared to contribute in other ways to 
the organization of peace. 

In particular we are willing to consult the other 
States in case of a threat to peace with a view to 
averting conflict. 
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Further than that, in the event that the States, 
in conference, determine that a State has been 
guilty of a breach of the peace in violation of its 
international obligations and take measures against 
the violator, then if we concur in the judgment 
rendered as to the responsible and guilty party, 
we will refrain from any action tending to defeat 
such collective effort which these States may thus 
make to restore peace. 


Effective Supervision Held Indispensable 


Finally, we believe that a system of adequate 
supervision should be formulated to insure the 
effective and faithful carrying out of any measure 
of disarmament. 

We are prepared to assist in this formulation 
and to participate in this supervision. 

We are heartily in sympathy with the idea that 
means of effective, automatic and continuous su- 
pervision should be found whereby nations will 
be able to rest assured that as long as they respect 
their obligations with regard to armaments the 
corresponding obligations of their neighbors will 
be carried out in the same scrupulous manner. 

The Disarmament Conference has already for- 
mulated measures for the establishment of a per- 
manent disarmament commission. The powers 
now proposed for this commission may well be re- 
inforced. The commission will have many impor- 
tant duties, but none more essential than that of 
effectively supervising the fulfillment of the treaty. 

We recognize that the ultimate objective in dis- 
armament must be attained by stages, but we be- 
lieve that the time for the next and decisive step 
is long overdue and cannot be further postponed. 

Virtually all the nations of the world have en- 
tered upon the solemn obligation of the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact to renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy and to settle their disputes only 
by pacific means. 

If we are to keep faith with these obligations we 
must definitely make up our minds to settle our dis- 
putes around a conference table instead of pre- 
paring to settle them on the battlefield. 

It was with such a thought that the President 
proposed an undertaking by the nations that, sub- 
ject to existing treaty rights, armed forces should 
not be sent across national frontiers. 


Simplest Definition of an Aggressor 


In the long run we may come to the conclusion 
that the simplest and most accurate definition of 
an aggressor is one whose armed forces are found 
on alien soil in violation of treaties. 
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There have been two main obstacles to disarm- 
ament. One was the apprehension that Germany 
proposed to rearm; the other the reluctance of 
the armed powers of Europe in the present state 
of the world to take a real step in disarmament. 

If at this decisive point any nation should fail 
to give conclusive evidence of its pacific intentions 
and insist upon the right to rearm, even though the 
other powers take effective and substantial steps 
toward disarmament, then the burden of respon- 
sibility for the failure of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, with the incalculable consequences of such 
a failure, would rest on the shoulders of that 
nation. 

The problem with which we are faced cannot be 
solved if one nation insists on rearming while the 
others disarm. The result inevitably would be 
another race in armaments. 

As regards the action of the other powers we 
are not unaware in the United States of the politi- 
cal difficulties which still lie in the way of the 
reduction of European armaments. 

We recognize the legitimate claim which any 
State has to safeguard its security. 

But we are firmly convinced that in the long 
run this security can best be achieved through a 
controlled disarmament by which the military 
strength of the most heavily armed nations is 
progressively reduced to a level such as that pro- 
vided for in the peace treaties. 

To the extent that armaments create political 
tension they in themselves constitute a menace to 
peace and may jeopardize the security of the very 
nations which maintain them. 

If we take a long step in the direction of dis- 
armament today and agree by stages to achieve 
our ultimate objective we can meet any legitimate 
claim of the powers bound by the peace treaties 
and at the same time effectively help to insure 
peace. 

A few days ago the conference met a serious 
obstacle to further progress in its detailed exami- 
nation of the British plan. Since then there has 
been an appreciable change. 


New German Attitude Makes for Success 


The recent speech by the German Chancellor 
before the Reichstag clarifying the German atti- 
tude and policy with regard to disarmament and 
endorsing the proposal of President Roosevelt has 
been most helpful. 

This and also the subsequent announcement 
made here by our colleague, Herr Nadolny, of 
Germany’s acceptance of the British plan as the 
basis of the future convention, have so altered the 
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situation as to justify us in assuming that we can 
now resume our consideration of this plan with 
real hope of agreement. 

Our present agenda is a consideration of the 
chapters on war material. It was understood that 
other related subjects might be introduced and my 
colleagues may feel that I have made wide use of 
the latitude thus given me. 

But in closing my remarks and to bring our dis- 
cussion back to the concrete question before us I 
desire to state that the American delegation ac- 
cepts the chapter on material and expresses the 
hope that the other delegations will join in this 
acceptance and that the way may thus be cleared 
for an immediate decision on the concrete pro- 
posals in this chapter. 

This conference is not only a disarmament con- 
ference. It is an emergency conference of a world 
in a state of political uncertainty and economic 
depression. 

The next weeks will bring the decisive test. It 
will require courage and statesmanship to meet 
this test, but the failure to do so will go far to 
shatter any hope of world organization for peace. 

As far as the United States is concerned, our 
abilities and our incentive to collaborate whole- 
heartedly in the continuing task, of helping to 
maintain world peace depends in large measure 
upon the results achieved here in disarmament. 


United States Ready to Share Responsibility 


President Roosevelt’s message is a clear indica- 
tion of the fact that the United States will exert 
its full power and influence and accept its just 
share of responsibility to make results in disarma- 
ment definite, prompt and effective. 

The results of success here and now would bring 
benefits beyond all calculation. It would give new 
confidence and hope—confidence that governments 
can still govern and leaders lead; hope that a defi- 
nite step in disarmament having at last been taken, 
economic recovery will be hastened and the mil- 
lions in all countries who are only asking for the 
opportunity to work will have restored to them 
the possibility of living in peace and of earning 
their daily bread. 

If by a great act of faith each and every nation 
will now summon the courage to take a decisive 
step in general disarmament, conditions through- 
out the world will so improve that we can hence- 
forth face the future with a real feeling of security 
and confidence. 

With the alternative to success in mind, we can 
not allow ourselves to fail. 
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Text of the Protocol Defining 
Aggression 


4} eon preamble to the Protocol Defining Aggres- 

sion signed in London by Soviet Russia with 
Afghanistan, Esthonia, Latvia, Persia, Poland, Ru- 
mania and Turkey on July 3, 1933, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“With a view to strengthening the bonds of 
peace among the Contracting Parties and whereas 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact, signed by all the Con- 
tracting Parties has prohibited all and any acts of 
aggression— 

“Recognizing in the interests of general security 
the necessity of defining aggression as precisely as 
possible so as to prevent any pretexts therefor, 
and asserting that all nations are equally entitled 
to the rights to independence, security, the defense 
of their territory and to the free development of 
their instituions— 

“Desirous in the interest of universal peace of 
assuring to all nations their territorial integrity— 

“The Contracting Parties consider it useful to 
adopt between themselves precise stipulations de- 
fining aggression in the hope that such stipula- 
tions may be universally adopted. 


ARTICLE I. 


“Each of the Contracting Parties, from the date 
of the coming into force of the present Conven- 
tion, binds itself to apply in its relations with the 
other Parties the definition of aggression described 
in the report of the Security Committee of the Dis- 
armament Conference under date of May 24, 1933, 
drawn on the basis of the proposal submitted by 
the Soviet delegation. 


The Definition of Aggression 
ARTICLE II. 


“Consequently, in an international conflict, sub- 
ject to agreements binding on the Parties to such 
a conflict, such country will be considered the 
aggressor which had first committed one of the 
following acts: 

1. Declared war on another State. 

2. Undertook an invasion of the territory, ves- 
sels or aircraft of another by the use of land, sea 
or air forces, even in the absence of a declaration 
of war. 

3. Set up a blockade of the coast or port of an- 
other State. 

4. Supported armed bands which, organized on 
its territory, had invaded the territory of another 
State, or refused, despite the demand of the in- 
vaded State, to take on its own territory all the 
steps in its power to deprive the aforesaid bandits 
of all aid or protection. 
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ArTIcLe III. 


“No considerations of political, military, eco- 
nomic or any other nature shall be adduced as an 
explanation or justification of Aggression as pro- 
vided for in Art. IT. 


ARTICLE IV. 


‘The present Convention shall be ratified by the 
Contracting Parties in accordance with their re- 
spective Jaws. The documents of ratification shall 
be deposited with the Government of the U. S. 
S. R. by each of the Contracting Parties. It will 
be binding on such Contracting Parties as have 
deposited the instruments of ratification. The 
government of the U. S. S. R. shall notify all the 
Contracting Parties of the deposit of ratification 
instruments. 

ARTICLE V. 


“This Convention has been executed and signed 
in nine copies, each of the Contracting Parties 
having received one copy.” 


Four Power Pact 


The Original Italian Draft of March 
18, 1933 


ARTICLE 1 


The four Western European Powers—Germany, 
France, Great Britain and Italy—undertake to 
realize among themselves an effective policy of co- 
operation with a view to the maintenance of peace 
in accordance with the spirit of the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact and the “no force” pact, and undertake to 
act in the domain of European relations so that 
this peace policy shall also be adopted in case of 
necessity by other States. 


ARTICLE 2 


The four Powers confirm the principle of re- 
vision of the peace treaties in accordance with the 
articles of the League of Nations Covenant in case 
a situation susceptible of leading to a conflict 
among States should arise. They declare at the 
same time that this principle of revision can be 
applied only within the framework of the League 
of Nations in a spirit of mutual comprehension, 
solidarity and reciprocal interests. 


ARTICLE 3 


France, Great Britain and Italy declare that, in 
case the disarmament conference shall reach only 
partial results, the equality of rights recognized in 
behalf of Germany should be given effective value, 
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and Germany undertakes to realize this equality of 
rights by stages which will be fixed by successive 
understandings to be concluded among the four 
Powers through the ordinary diplomatic channels. 

The four Powers undertake to reach similar 
understandings relating to Austria, Hungary and 
Bulgaria. 

ARTICLE 4 


In all questions, political and non-political, Eu- 
ropean or extra-European, as well as in the colonial 
domain, the four Powers undertake to adopt, as 
far as possible, a common line of conduct. 


ARTICLE 5 


This political agreement of understanding and 
cooperation which will be submitted, if necessary, 
to approval by the Parliaments within three 
months, will endure ten years, and it is under- 
stood that it will be renewed for the same period 
if it has not been denounced by one of the con- 
tracting parties one year before its expiration. 


ARTICLE 6 


The present pact will be registered at the Sec- 
retariat of the League of Nations. 


The Final Text, Initialed June 7, and 
Signed July 15, 1933 


Agreement of Understanding and Cooper- 
ation 


Preamble 


The President of the German Reich, the Presi- 
ident of the French Republic, His Majesty the 
King of Great Britain, Ireland, and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, and 
His Majesty the King of Italy; 

Conscious of the special responsibilities incum- 
bent on them as possessing permanent representa- 
tion on the Council of the League of Nations, 
where the League itself and its members are con- 
cerned, and of the responsibilities resulting from 
the common signature of the Locarno agreements; 

Convinced that the state of disquiet which ob- 
tains throughout the world can only be dissipated 
by reinforcing their solidarity in such a way as to 
strengthen confidence in peace in Europe; 

Faithful to the obligations which they have 
assumed in virtue of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, the Locarno Treaties, and the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact, and taking into account the declara- 
tion of the renunciation of force, the principle of 
which was proclaimed in the declaration signed at 
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Geneva on December 11, 1932, by their delegates 
at the Disarmament Conference and adopted on 
March 2, 1933, by the Political Commission of that 
Conference ; 

Anxious to give full effect to all the provisions 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, while 
conforming to the methods and procedure laid 
down therein, from which they have no intention 
of departing ; 

Mindful of the rights of every State, which can- 
not be affected without the consent of the inter- 
ested party; 

Have resolved to conclude an agreement with 
these objects, and have appointed as their pleni- 
potentiaries:— 

Who, having exchanged their full powers, found 
in good and due form, have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


The High Contracting Parties will consult to- 
gether as regards all questions which appertain to 
them. They undertake to make every effort to 
pursue, within the framework of the League of 
Nations, a policy of effective cooperation between 
all Powers with a view to the maintenance of 
peace. 


ARTICLE 2 


In respect to the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, and particularly Articles 10, 16, and 19, 
the High Contracting Parties decide to examine 
between themselves, and without prejudice to de- 
cisions which can only be taken by the regular 
organs of the League of Nations, all proposals re- 
lating to methods and procedure calculated to give 
due effect to these articles. 


ARTICLE 3 


The High Contracting Parties undertake to make 
every effort to ensure the success of the Disarma- 
ment Conference and, should questions which par- 
ticularly concern them remain in suspense on the 
conclusion of that Conference, they reserve the 
right to re-examine these questions between them- 
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selves under the present agreement with a view 
to ensuring their solution through the appro- 
priate channels. 


ARTICLE 4 


The High Contracting Parties affirm their de- 
sire to consult together as regards all economic 
questions which have a common interest for Eu- 
rope, and particularly for its economic restoration, 
with a view to seeking a settlement within the 
framework of the League of Nations. 


ARTICLE 5 


The present agreement is concluded for a period 
of 10 years from the date of its entry into force. 

If before the end of the eighth year none of 
the High Contracting Parties shall have notified 
to the others its intention to terminate the agree- 
ment, it shall be regarded as renewed and will 
remain in force indefinitely, each of the High 
Contracting Parties possessing in that event the 
right to terminate it by a declaration to that 
effect on giving two years’ notice. 


ARTICLE 6 


The present agreement, drawn up in English, 
French, German, and Italian, of which the French 
text prevails in case of divergence, shall be ratified 
and the ratifications shall be deposited at Rome 
as soon as possible. The Government of the King- 
dom of Italy will deliver to each of the High Con- 
tracting Parties a certified copy of the procés- 
verbaux of deposit. 

The present agreement will enter into force as 
soon as all the ratifications have been deposited. 

It shall be registered at the League of Nations 
in conformity with the Covenant of the League. 

Done at Rome, the 15th day of July, 1933, ina 
single copy, which will remain deposited in the 
archives of the Government of the Kingdom of 
Italy ; certified copies will be delivered to each of 
the High Contracting Parties. In faith whereof 
the above-mentioned plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present agreement. 
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THE FOUR POWER PACT which, its signatories 
hope, will preserve peace in Europe for at least 
ten years, was signed, July 15, in Rome by repre- 
sentatives of Italy, Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many. 


THERE are 1674 periodicals issued in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, or one to each 500 of the popu- 
lation. Of this number 283 are political in nature, 
of which 225 are in the Czech or Slovak languages, 
others being German, Russian, Hungarian and 
Bulgarian. Of the 1391 non-political periodicals 
the great majority are in native languages. Others 
include English, Spanish and even Esperanto. 


ALMOsT every month there is a speeding up of 
air-mail transport services. The mail to South 
America from Czechoslovakia (via Aeropostale) 
now takes 8 days to Rio de Janeiro and 10 to 
Santiago de Chile. Air-mail letters posted in Lon- 
don in the morning now reach, that same after- 
noon, cities such as Paris, Brussels and Amsterdam, 
while the mails dispatched at mid-day are at points 
as distant as Milan the next morning, and also in 
most parts of Switzerland. Evening air dis- 
patches from London are now delivered at points 
such as Berlin or Copenhagen on the following 
morning, and by afternoon reach places as far off 
as Helsinki or Rome. 


AN EXCELLENT two-page bibliography of books 
on Australia has been compiled for the Pan- 
Pacific Women’s Association by the Australian 
committee and was printed in the Mid-Pacific 
Magazine for April. 


THe Hawaiian climate is reported to be ideal for 
the production of perfume plants, says the repre- 
sentative of the Agricultural Extension Service of 
the University of Hawaii. Many plants which are 
grown elsewhere for the commercial production of 
perfumes are here native. Others could doubtless 
be introduced, and it is hoped that the business 
will soon be under way in the islands. 


THE CoMMISSION OF NEUTRALS appointed under. 
the peace machinery of the Pan American Union 
to mediate in the Chaco dispute between Paraguay 
and Bolivia, withdrew from the enterprise after 
Bolivia had decided to lay its case before the 
League of Nations. The Pan American commis- 
sion in its statement of withdrawal urged full sup- 
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port of any committee set up by the League, but 
“experience has shown,” it said, “that if there is 
more than one center of negotiation confusion and 
lack of agreement are the inevitable result.” A 
commission has in fact since been appointed by the 
League to investigate the Chaco dispute. This 
is said to be the first time in history when the 
United States, a member of the Pan American com- 
mission, has renounced jurisdiction in a western 
hemisphere dispute. 


A CONCORDAT between Germany and the Holy 
See was initialed, July 8, at the Vatican, settling 
in a way satisfactory to both parties the claims 
regarding the Roman Catholic associations in Ger- 
many of a non-political character. Herr Hitler 
immediately revoked orders of dissolution of as- 
sociations coming under the concordat and sus- 
pended measures of compulsion against their 
leaders. The conclusion of a national settlement 
of the Catholic problem, as distinct from the sev- 
eral treaties between the Vatican and various Ger- 
man States, which retained sovereign powers in 
the cultural field under the Liberal-Democratic 
Republic, is in line with all recent developments in 
Germany. 


IN AN EFFORT to explain American economic 
problems to the people of Great Britain and the 
position of that country to the United States two 
radio talks were broadcast in July. Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton of the Brookings Institution spoke from 
America to England on the topic, “The American 
recovery bill” and an answer was made from Lon- 
don by Sir Josiah Stamp, noted expert in economic 
matters in England. 


JUNE seems to have become bloodless revolution 
time in Siam. The second of the series, occurring 
this year, was headed by the same General Bahol 
who led that of June,1932. Both seem to have been 
entirely successful. In this year’s demonstration 
the King was informed by telegraph that the 
army, navy and people were perfectly loyal and 
had taken action only to change the personnel of 
the State Council and to demand a People’s As- 
sembly in accordance with the constitution. To 
these requests the King graciously acceded and the 
revolution of 1933 was over. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE meeting 
in Geneva, June 8-20, ended its meeting by a 
resolution put forward by the Workers’ group on 
the need of reducing overtime during the depres- 
sion. Conventions adopted included old-age and 
other insurance in various occupations and the 
abolition of fee-charging employment agencies. 
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Tue Wortp Press exhibition for 1933 will be 
held in Pardubice, Czechoslovakia, October 6- 
November 12. Magazines and papers from all 
over the world will be on display together with 
statistical data about the publishing and advertis- 
ing business. 


Tue LEAGUE oF NATIONS ASSOCIATION of Japan 
has, since the withdrawal of that country from 
the League, changed its name to “The Interna- 
tional Association of Japan.” It restates its ob- 
jects, the first article of which statement reads 
as follows: “It shall be the object of the Associa- 
tion to contribute to the establishment of inter- 
national justice and the realization of international 
peace as well as the promotion of friendship and 
cooperation with foreign countries.” 


A sTRETCH of railway 116 miles long has been 
thrust through the mountains of southeast Man- 
churia and across the Tumen River, closing the 
gap between existing Manchurian and Korean 
railroads. Its Japanese builders predict that this, 
the Kirin-Kaimei railroad, is destined to make 
over the commercial, strategical and political map 
of the Orient. 


Two INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES meeting this 
summer which dea! with child welfare are the 
Congress for the Protection of Childhood, conven- 
ing in Paris July 4 and the international confer- 
ence of government delegates to examine the draft 
convention on educational films opening at Geneva 
July 5. 


WE bo NOT KNOW just how those efficient early 
Romans knew when the Christian era was to open, 
but a reliable paper coming to us out of Central 
Europe, telling of recent archeological excavations 
in Yugoslavia, goes on to state,—‘On the same 
ground a number of Roman coins were found bear- 
ing the date 112 B.C.” Those wonderful Romans! 


ONE HUNDRED best books of the century written 
by American women were listed and announced on 
July 19 in Chicago at the International Women’s 
Conclave there. The selection, grouped under 
twelve topics, was made by a council composed of 
writers, literary critics and members of the facul- 
ties of some sixty colleges in America. 


A COMMITTEE of the League of Nations has 
recently been created by the Council to carry on 
technical cooperation with China. Since May, 
1931, technical experts have been sent by the 
League to China. About a dozen are still working 
there. Ludwig Rajchman, Director of the League 
Health section, has now been made responsible 
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head of this first formal organization to maintain 
economic and technical cooperation with China. 
The same commission, as now formed, can function 
for any country as needed if the experiment with 
China proves helpful. 


SCIENCE itself, according to Dr. Robert A. Milli- 
ken, of the California Institute of Technology, is 
doing more than any other agency to render war 
obsolete. Conditions are already so changed, 
through science and its application, that the sur- 
vival value of war is gone. More costly, more 
destructive and with the benefits to the victor 
nearly if nct quite evaporated, war, says Dr. 
Milliken, speaking lately at the New England In- 
stitute of International Relations, is because of 
science, quite out of date. 


THE CONVENTION for the regulation of the man- 
ufacture and sale of narcotic drugs, which went 
into effect July 20 for the United States and 
thirty-eight other nations, will have world-wide 
scope, since seven of the great narcotic manufac- 
turing nations are adherent to it. Nearly fifty 
governments signed the convention but not all 
have yet ratified it. 


On OcroBer 29 of this year there will be cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of the establishment 
of the Turkish Republic. Elaborate plans are 
being laid for the celebration of that event. 


THE SO-CALLED Republic of Andorra, situated 
high in the Pyrenees mountains between France 
and Spain, has lately decided to allow her young 
men to vote before the death of their fathers, and 
to marry without parental consent. Perhaps elec- 
tric lights and the new motor bus road which now 
replaces the ancient mule-track over the moun- 
tains have had their effect. Andorra, whose ter- 
ritory is 191 square miles in extent and whose 
president gets a salary of $15 annually, was in- 
dependent for six and a half centuries after Charle- 
magne granted her that right in 802. She is now 
under the nominal guardianship of France and 
Spain jointly. 


H. G. WEtts has succeeded the late John Gals- 
worthy as President of the P. E. N. Club, the inter- 
national organization of writers. 


On June 30 Sir Eric Drummond, first Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations, handed 
over his office to M. Joseph Avenol of France, who 
was elected after the resignation of Sir Eric. 


Tue DEPARTMENT OF STATE this summer has re- 
leased two volumes of diplomatic correspondence 
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under the title “Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1918, Supplement 1, The World War.” The 
documents in this Supplement relate to the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the war from the 
beginning of 1918 to the conclusion of the armistice 
with Germany. They include much material, now 
made public for the first time, especially concerning 
the policy of the United States toward neutral 
commerce. 


Mexico, D. F., is now the proper way in which 
to designate Mexico City. The letters D. F. stand 
for “Distrito Federal” and correspond to the let- 
ters D. C. for District of Columbia in designating 
the capital of the United States. 


Concerts of Latin American music are fre- 
quently broadcast from the Pan American Union 
building or its gardens in order to familiarize lis- 
teners with the musical culture of South and Cen- 
tral America. The sixty-seventh in the series took 
place in the beautiful Aztec gardens on July 5, 
this summer. 


THE NATIONAL ORATORICAL CONTEST on the Con- 
stitution, after ten years of successful operation, 
has come to an end this year. The plan was first 
inaugurated in California in 1923, was quickly 
picked up and supported by leading newspapers in 
all states in the union, and then spread to other 
nations. Last year because of the wide-spread 
financial depression, the international phase of the 
contest came to an end. This year the depression 
makes its longer continuance in this country im- 
possible. 


Las Rarces, the longest tunnel in Chile, we are 
informed by the Pan American Union, is now prac- 
tically finished. A thousand miles south of the 
famous Trans-Andean tunnel on the boundary be- 
tween Chile and Argentina, which pierces the 
mountain chain at an altitude of 11,000 feet, Las 
Raices is only one thousand feet above sea level 
and lies wholly in Chile; but the new railroad 
which passes through will form another connection 
between the two Republics. It is believed that the 
many immigrants in the southern provinces of 
Chile will make this new artery of commerce of 
great advantage to the economic development 
throughout that portion of South America. 


Tue City or AMBALLA is a railroad center of 
some importance in the British province of Punjab 
in northwest India. According to word received 
from Simla, under date of July 17, when the 
Punjab Ministry of Local Self Government asked 
the municipality of Amballa to explain its ex- 
ceedingly large budget estimate of expected re- 
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ceipts, the municipality officially replied that the 
World Economic Conference would bring such im- 
mense prosperity to the whole world, and espe- 
cially to Amballa, that its expectations were abun- 
dantly justified. 


PRESIDENT Macuapo of Cuba issued a decree, 
July 26, restoring the Constitutional guarantees 
and signed an amnesty bill to free all political 
prisoners. The Cuban people have been under 
military rule since December, 1930, deprived of 
the rights of free speech, free assembly, habeas 
corpus, and a free press. The President told the 
Senate that Cuba must be maintained free, inde- 
pendent and unhampered by the Platt Amendment. 


Apo.r Hitter, Chancellor of Germany, has an- 
nounced the determination of his government to 
introduce compulsory labor service for all able- 
bodied German youth. The purpose is the reduc- 
tion of unemployment, the removal of the social 
stigma associated with manual labor and the un- 
dermining of the Communist propaganda based 
on class-distinction. 


Dr. LutHer, former president of the Reichs- 
bank of Germany, is now Ambassador of his coun- 
try to the United States. 


THE LONG-FORBIDDEN custom of “friendly” duel- 
ling was resumed in Germany’s oldest duelling hall 
at Heidelberg April 19. The occasion was graced 
by officials of the University, local authorities and 
the Nazi organization. It was pointed out, in a 
speech, that the Nazi government is furthering 
duels as a method of rendering Germany’s youth 
fit to bear arms. 


Housing authorities and county councils of Eng- 
land and Wales have been called upon by the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Health to co-operate in a five-year- 
plan for slum clearance. Cheap-rent, sanitary 
houses for working men are to be provided on a 
large scale through funds provided by building 
societies. These societies can loan up to ninety 
per cent of the value of the houses, which would 
be guaranteed by Government and local authori- 
ties jointly against loss on twenty per cent of 
the loan. 


THE Wor tp Court ruled on April 5 that Eastern 
Greenland belongs to Denmark under the Kiel 
Treaty, signed 1814. Norway, which also claimed 
the territory, will give her support to the principle 
of judicial decision and abide by the ruling. The 
story of the conflicting claims can be found in the 
Advocate of Peace for December, 1931. 
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THe FreENcH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES has ap- 
proved a measure to discontinue, at the end of the 
year, the department administering the reconstruc- 
tion of the area devastated by the war. 
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Tue FRAMEWORK OF AN ORDERED Society, by Sir 
Arthur Salter. Pp.60. Macmillan, N. Y., 1933. 
Price, 75 cents. 


These three lectures were delivered in February, 
1933, the first course under the Alfred Marshall 
lectureship at Cambridge, by Sir Arthur Salter, 
former Director of the economic section of the 
League of Nations. In the lectures he develops 
the need for a new system of economic planning. 
Representative government should, he thinks, un- 
less it is willing to be supplanted, reform itself. He 
sees three conditions under which it can plan for 
the nation and still preserve freedom. These are: 
1. That parliaments delegate some of their func- 
tions to the executive without abdicating their 
ultimate responsibility; 2. That the executive wel- 
come the aid of men who direct the actual eco- 
nomic activities of the country; and 3. That these 
men collectively control their own activities in 
association with the government through an ap- 
propriate organization. 

He then goes on to develop the sort of organi- 
zation which might be built up, and which, 
developing its own self-discipline from within, 
would, as he believes, stand a chance of saving 
political and economic freedom, while using gov- 
ernment cooperation in national planning. Sir 
Arthur is careful throughout to advocate no more 
control than is necessary to prevent infringement 
on others’ legitimate rights or damage to the gen- 
eral good. 

The last lecture carries on the ground plan of 
the proposed economic structure by outlining the 
part which government will have to play in the 
system. If, according to this system, the govern- 
ment need not plan in detail, it must still plan the 
planning; it must coordinate; it must deal with 
minorities; it must stimulate and supplement the 
economic organization; it must in some cases, such 
as the Post Office, assume public ownership and 
control. Lastly, the government will still have 
duties in regard to public finance. 

In the light of some of the novel experiments 
now under way in the United States, this book is 
startlingly appropriate. We always welcome con- 
densed, well-thought-out, well-expressed hand- 
books on important current topics. This ene in 
particular, by so experienced a hand, will prove 
stimulating to all who are watching the possibilities 
of these parlous times. 


Russia AND Asia, by Prince A. Lobanov-Rostov- 
sky. Pp. 318 and index. Macmillan, N. Y., 
1933. Price, $2.50. 


The author of this book, a Russian aristocrat 
and expatriate, is now assistant professor of history 
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in the University of California. In his study of 
Russian history he discovers that her policy in Asia 
has not received the attention due to its impor- 
tance. That policy, as shown by research, is “one 
continuous historical process, modified in some 
respects but not interrupted by the Soviet revo- 
lution.” 

The book goes back to the ages when the Czars 
had not become conscious of an imperial destiny. 
But later, while Spain was opening up a new world 
to the west, Russia, having conquered her Mon- 
golian rivals, swept, in a single century, eastward 
to the Pacific. Her relations with China, Turkey, 
Persia, India and other Asiatic countries in the 
interests of trade are an unknown field of history 
to most English-speaking readers. The book nar- 
rates much intensely interesting Asiatic history, 
dramatic, tragic and even humorous, material not 
easily to be found elsewhere. 

The author feels that the outcome of the Russo- 
Japanese war had a most potent effect on all 
Asia. It was the first time that an Asiatic power 
had prevailed over any European power. 

As to Russia, much of her attention had always 
been given to her European policy. Checked there 
she had always turned her energies into an Asiatic 
drive, hitherto successfully. In the past, harassed 
long by nomadic tribes, she had planted colonies 
of Russians wherever possible. These simple folk 
seemed to remain true to the Russian type wher- 
ever planted. Their transformation into revolu- 
tionists from the plodding agricultural folk they 
were is another thread in this fabric. These Asiatic 
Russians never had much sympathy with the gov- 
ernment’s wars to obtain trade advantages, such 
as figured in Russia’s age-long struggle for ports 
which should never be ice-locked. This quest for 
an open port, first in the Baltic, then in the Black 
Sea and finally in the Pacific, is the key to nearly 
all Russia’s later Asiatic policy. It explains her 
explorations on the American coast and in Alaska 
and most, of course, of her Manchurian policy. 

Since Sovietism has been at the helm of Russia 
the Asiatic policy has changed from simple im- 
perialism to a “new policy aiming at using Asia 
as a lever for overthrowing European capitalism.” 
The unrest already existing in China, Persia, 
Turkey, India, French Indo-China, the Dutch In- 
dies and Afghanistan provides, thinks this author, 
embers ready to be fanned. The policy was clearly 
stated in the second congress of the third inter- 
national as an attempt to overthrow European 
power in Asia by fostering nationalistic and revo- 
lutionary movements there. Russia, now, is too 
much absorbed in her domestic reconstruction to 
do a great deal directly in Asia, but whatever her 
new civilization turns out to be it will inevitably 
powerfully influence that Asia which is already 
playing a large part in world affairs. 


Tue Waite Armies oF Russia, by George Stewart. 
Pp. 450 and index. Macmillan, N. Y., 1933. 
Price, $4. 


Because it is so much more than a military his- 
tory this chronicle of counter-revolution and 
Allied intervention in Russia after the war is dis- 
tinctly noteworthy. In spite of the complexity of 
the scene Mr. Stewart succeeds in picturing with 
little bias, if any, the conflicts between factions. 
It is evident, nevertheless, that he thinks the policy 
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of the Allies in Russia was almost wholly ill- 
advised. 

The book is rich in information about Kaledin, 
Kornilov, Denikin, Wrangel, Kolchak and what 
the author calls “The Czechoslovak Anabasis.” 
With two different end-paper maps the volume 
also offers a wealth of illustrations and other maps. 

Without concealing atrocities on either side, 
White or Red, the dramatic chapters lead up to 
the time when the Far Eastern republic goes red— 
when “at the close of the bloodiest civil war in 
history, men whose names had been known only 
upon the files of the Secret Police now controlled 
the destiny of half a hundred tribes and tongues 
scattered over a vast domain conquered and an- 
nexed by a score of Czars in the long years of 
Russian history.” A short chapter on the emigrés 
ends the book in a note of pathos. 


JouN MARSHALL IN DIPLOMACY AND IN Law, by 
Lord Craigmyle. Pp. 141 and index. Scrib- 
ner’s, N. Y., 1933. Price, $1.75. 


The Right Honorable Baron Craigmyle, a 
Scotchman, former member of the Privy Council 
of Great Britain, here gives America a living por- 
trait of her great Chief Justice. He leaves the 
details of Marshall’s life, to be sure, to the classic 
written by Beveridge, and makes only a few major 
points which he thinks conspicuously characteristic 
of the man, some of which he suspects that even 
America does not fully appreciate. 

Though Marshall was Virginian, springing from 
a cultured family, this Scottish author is continu- 
ally comparing him with Lincoln. “1! am not 
sure,” says Craigmyle, “that America fully appre- 
ciates the toughness both of body and spirit which 
sprang in the case of Marshall as well as of Lin- 
coln, from a physique enured to frontier life.” In 
the case of both men, too, the grip of the Law it 
was which, as they began to study and make use 
of it, moulded them to greatness. 

The problem of John Marshall’s life was to be 
the relation between the state governments and the 
central government. He learned in the winter at 
Valley Forge and all through the difficulties of 
conducting the Revolutionary War, the deep and 
serious import of this question. Thus when it 
became necessary for him to defend and interpret 
the Constitution of the young country, in those 
days when it would have been so easy to nullify 
the country’s fundamental law and to see the states 
again fly asunder, Marshall bent his entire force 
of reason, persuasion, integrity and appreciation of 
ordered freedom to explaining that law. 

A telling chapter on his diplomatic conflict with 
Tallyrand is well worth anybody’s time to read. 
Marshall’s clear thinking and patience, no less than 
his uprightness, emerge with shining lustre. 

The man himself can be perceived in all these 
four chapters, sturdy of physique, good tempered, 
jolly, but with a quick vision of his country’s 
dangers and destiny. A man was needed with 
power of penetration and analysis to show through 
the letter of the Constitution its spirit and vital 
power; “and a man, moreover, of a downright 
courage so great as to discover and unfold in the 
realm of jurisprudence a similar dynamical range.” 
Before his work was done Marshall had shown the 
Constitution to be on sound juristic principles 
“fitted to the growing frame and expanding his- 
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tory of a great nation.” It was largely through 
him that, unlike France, the United States man- 
aged to align liberty with public order. And this 
Scottish lawyer humbly hopes that any “new 
alignment may be in the Marshall spirit—that is 
to say, within the Constitution.” 


Lire AND MANNERS IN Maprip, 1750-1800, by 
Charles E. Kaney. Pp. 467 and index. Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1933. Price, $7. 


Spain in the eighteenth century was hovering 
between the old order of things, when her colorful 
genius and supremacy made her history vivid, and 
the new order of European ideas. It is a period 
rather neglected by historians of Spanish civiliza- 
tion; but, in the eyes of Dr. Kaney, it was an 
intensely dramatic time of readjustment, when its 
old ideals had been shaken and new ones were yet 
intangible. The last Austrian ruler of Spain, 
Charles II, died in 1700, and the Hapsburgs, after 
reigning since the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
passed from Spanish history. Then came the first 
Bourbon, Philip V, grandson of Louis XIV. It 
was the attempt of the Bourbons to Gallicize 
proud but decadent Spain and the Spanish people’s 
stubborn resistance to the plans of their benevolent 
despots which accounts for much of the peculiar 
contradictions in the Spanish life of that century, 
especially the latter half of it. The book, there- 
fore, relates to Spanish customs around Madrid 
during that period. Since customs are rooted in 
the past, the rich fund of social, cultural and re- 
ligious information which Dr. Kaney spreads upon 
these pages runs often far into history. 

The first few chapters center about historic spots 
in Madrid and the eighteenth century customs and 
events clustered about them. Other chapters deal 
with the Court of the period, the theatres, social 
types, gilds, dress, art, literature and, in fact, all 
those marks of a definite Spanish civilization which 
a traveler would have noted in the Madrid of that 
time. It is all delightfully illustrated and, for the 
student, there are many notes on the chapters as 
well as a bibliography. 


An Unprptomatic Diary, by Maj. Gen. Harry Hill 
Bandholtz. Pp. 386 and index. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1933. Price, $3.50. 


America’s representative in the inter-allied mis- 
sion to Hungary, 1919, was its former chief of 
military police, Maj. Gen. Bandholtz. The other 
members were also generals, not diplomats. They 
had acquired the habit of accomplishing things. 
Their orders from Paris were exact and mandatory. 
Defeated Hungary was in seemingly hopeless con- 
fusion. Rumania, though one of the allies, had 
many grievances, and was, pending their settle- 
ment, industriously replenishing her depleted coun- 
try by the looting of Hungary. Evasions were the 
order of the day. 

The American General, shrewd, humorous, forth- 
right, and downright, was apparently a new thing 
in European diplomatic circles. His pungent 
diaries, edited for publication but not written for 
that purpose, constitute source material of great 
value. They are also full of dramatic incidents and 
amusing comment. Naturally out of sympathy 
with Rumania, since he was trying to rescue Hun- 
gary, he tells her side, too. He visited the Ruma- 
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nian court and later received a Rumanian decora- 
lion. 

Such a day-by-day picture of post-war chaos in 
Hunzary, leads one to wonder yet again if the 
treaties of Versailles and Trianon are not too full 
of injustices to stand as signed. 


BALLADS AND SEA SONGS OF NEWFOUNDLAND, by 
Elizabeth Bristol Greenleaf and Grace Yarrow 
Mansfield. Pp. 379 and index. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1933. Price, $3. 


If one needed evidence that Newfoundland is 
intimately connected by descent with the British 
Isles, a study of their folk music would provide it. 
The two young women who transcribed one the 
words and the other the music of Newfoundland 
folk songs spent delightful and happy days about 
the task. Mrs. Greenleaf’s introductoin tells of 
two summers among the friendly fisher folk who 
sang for her their unwritten ballads. Some songs 
there were well known in England, Ireland or 
Scotland, a lesser number from Canadian and 
French sources, and many that grew up among 
Newfoundland singers themselves, but built on 
English or Irish models. 

The collection here compiled consists of one 
hundred eighty-nine numbers, most of them with 
the music, and an additional four or five native 
dance tunes. Nearly all have been handed down 
orally from generation to generation, yet few 
changes have crept into the text, as can be seen 
by comparison with collections from the old coun- 
try. The editors, in footnotes, refer frequently to 
these older collections. The book is not only a 
controbution to British-American folk-lore, but, 
with the introduction, helps one to an appreciation 
of the friendly people of Newfoundland. 


PLANNING AND BUILDING THE CiTy OF WASHINGTON. 
Edited by Frederick Haynes Newell. Pp. 258 
and index. Ransdell, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
1933. Price $2. 


Illustrated with historic plans and with modern 
photographs, this little book tells of the interesting 
development of the capital city from L’Enfant 
and George Washington to the present moment, 
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with even a prophetic glimpse into the future. 
Buildings, parks, bridges, water supply, sanitation, 
transportation and many other topics have a 
place in this collection of articles written by men 
who are experts in engineering or in city planning. 


Pp. 234. Lit- 
Price, $2. 


Logging in Northern Minnesota, the discovery 
of ways to float the logs down smaller streams to 
the Mississippi, and a lad’s experience as a raft 
hand on the hazardous trip down to St. Louis 
with his precious brails of logs, are the ingredients 
for this thrilling bit of history. The time was 
1835, the hero a Swedish-American boy, the epi- 
sodes built upon verbal reports gleaned from those 
still living who recall the stories of their parents 
and grand-parents. 

It is a book as interesting to adults as to youth, 
since it tells picturesquely a story of early pioneers 
in our northern hills and forests; it adds another 
chapter to the wild history of those great rivers 
which for ages have been plunging down our con- 
tinent. It is all a part of America’s stalwart past 
and a challenge, therefore, to us of today. Cour- 
age, endurance, intelligence and stout purpose must 
still lurk in the fibre of our people. 


Swirt Rivers, by Cornelia Meigs. 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston, 1932. 


Younc Woman or 1914, by Arnold Zweig. Pp. 
346. The Viking Press, N. Y., 1932. Price, $2. 


The book appearing under the title above pre- 
cedes, in point of time, “The Case of Sergeant 
Grische,” which is already familiar to American 
readers. Another book in the shape of a prelude 
to both is to be called “Advance of Youth,” and 
a fourth volume, “The Crowning of a King,” is 
intended to round out the trilogy and prelude. 
All together they will, when finished, paint a pow- 
erful picture of war-time Germany. 

While this book is a love story and has its scenes 
laid elsewhere than at the front, one lays it down 
with a renewed and oppressive feeling that in war, 
all men and women, civilians and soldiers alike, 
are mere pieces in the game. All freedom is gone 
as the machine rolls on. 
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